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IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 


The Self-Revelation of God. 


By Samvet Harris, D. D., LL. D., Professor of Systematic Theology in Yale College. 
1 vol. 8vo, uniform with “The Philosophical Basis of Theism.” $3.50. 


In this volume, Dr. Harris embodies the results of his long meditation on the highest 
themes, and his long discussion and presentation of those truths in the class room. He pre- 
sents a statement of the evidence of the existence of God and of the reality of His revelation 
of Himself, as modified by and in harmony with the legitimate results of recent thought. 
The subject is divided into four parts, the first of which treats of the Revelation of God, in 
the experience or consciousness of man. The three remaining parts are concerned with the 
verification of this fundamental fact by the other revelations which God makes of Himself, 
viz. : Part II. His Revelation of Himself as the Absolute Being. Part III. His Revelation of 
Himself as the Personal God in the Constitution and Course of Nature, and in the Constitu- 
tion and History‘of Man, Part IV. His Revelation of Himself reconciling the World to Him- 
self in Christ. 








Some Problems of Philosophy. 


By ARCHIBALD ALEXANDER, Professor of Philosophy in Columbia College. 1 vol. 
12mo, $1.00. 


Prof. Alexander states briefly but comprehensively and clearly those problems of philoso- 
hy which may be regarded as still unsolved, and to understand the nature of which is to un- 
rietend the present condition and work of philosophy itself. The range of the book may be 
surmised by such titles as “The Problem of the Ultimate Nature of Matter,” “The Relation 
of Belief to Knowledge,” “The Problem of the Human Will,” ‘‘ The Immortality of the Soul,” 
“The Doctrine of a First Cause,” “The Doctrine of Cause and Effect,” etc. 


It is a book that should be familiar to all who take an intellectual interest in the great questions 
with which it deals. — The Churchman. 


“Problems of Philosophy ” is to be classed among the few books on the subject that the general 
reader will care to peruse, and, perusing, will find of great value and interest. — Hartford Post. 


Old Faiths in New Light. 
By Newman Suytu. New and Revised Edition. 1 vol. 12mo, $1.50. 


The current discussions in Theology give the appearance of this volume in a new edition a 
special and timely interest. Dr. Smyth’s book is a very comprehensive and singularly clear 
survey of the whole field of modern thought in relation to the fundamental questions of theol- 
ogy, and a very lucid presentation of the changes which have been effected and the positions 
which are now held by those who believe in the “new theology.” 


Few books published in this generation have been more read, more thought over, or had a more 
stimulating influence on religious thought than this book by Dr. Smyth. — The Independent. 


Few writers whose books come under our eyes succeed in treating metaphysical and philosophical 
themes in a manner at once so forcible and so interesting. We speak strongly about this book, be- 
cause we think it exceptionally valuable. — Congregationalist. 


The Messianic Prophecy. 


The Prediction of the Fulfillment of Redemption through the Messiah. By CHaRrues 
Aveustus Briaes, D. D., Professor in the Union Theological Seminary. 1 vol. 
8vo, $2.50. 


Dr. Briggs, who gives us in this book a critical study of the Messianic prophecies of the Old 
Testament in the order of their oa. belongs to that influential group of religious 


scholars and thinkers who approach the Bible and all religious themes in a thoroughly progres- 
sive spirit. This book is the result of profound study and high scholarship, and is sure to 
attract universal attention among Biblical scholars. 
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THE TRANSFIGURATION OF CHRIST. 


By F. W. GUNSAULUS. 





1 vol. 16mo, $1.25. 





Contents : The Nature and Method of Christian Thinking ; The Time of the Transfig- 
uration ; The Place of the sey The Transfigured Christ ; The Appearance of 


Moses ; The Appearance of Elias ; 


esus Only ; The Transfiguration and the Resurrection. 





From beginning to end it is an elevated march 
of thought. Its pathway is on a high spiritual 
plane. There is a real tonic in its atmosphere. 
Every page is suggestive, . . . brilliant and elo- 
quent lectures. — Zhe Christian Union. 

Starts a line of thought which is full of promise 
and suggestion. The introductory number on 
“The Nature of Christian Thinking” is espe- 
cially worth reading, and will bear re-reading. 
The author’s mind is a subtle one. His remarks 
on “The Relation of the Transfiguration to the 
Resurrection,” and to our physical and secular 
environments, open a vein of thought that prom- 
ises rich results. — The Independent. 

Apart from the interesting subject that it treats 
of, this is a book of deep interest from the orig- 
inal, scholarly, and reverent manner in which the 
author has treated his theme. The time and 
place of the august event, the portraiture of the 
Transfigured Christ, the appearance of Moses 
and Elias, the Transfiguration and the Resurrec- 
tion are all treated in separate lectures in a fresh 
and engaging manner, which will hold the reader 
under their charms until the last page is reached. 
It is a book rich in thought, and full of lessons 
for both heart and intellect.— The Christian at 
Work (New York). 

The eloquent Presbyterian preacher of Balti- 
more has gathered up six remarkably thoughtful 
and able lectures upon the incidents and intima- 
tions of the Transfiguration. The depth and 
subtlety of the thought, the breadth of the argu- 
ment, and the eloquence and richness of its ex- 
pression alike strike the reader of this impressive 
volume. . . . Eminently suggestive and inspiring 
to all Christian readers. — Zion’s Herald (Metho- 
dist, Boston). 

It is an elaborate and discriminating study of 
its great theme; conscientiously thorough in its 
examination of the profound meanings thereof; 
uncommonly vigorous, and often strikingly bril- 
liant, in respect to both special phraseology and 
general style ; and profoundly, practically spirit- 
ual in temper and influence. The volume must 
be read slowly, thoughtfully, prayerfully, if it is 
to do its best service to the reader. Evident 
the labor of many months has gone into it, which 
also has been the labor of love. Many single sen- 
tences are like windows through which one can 
look out upon the whole long history of the race. 
The more truly one in spirit with Jesus himself 
the reader is, the more he will enjoy and be prof- 
ited by these pages, and no higher praise can be 
given. — The Congregationalist (Boston). 

The publication of a work like this is a hopeful 
sign; for it seeks to deduce the broadest theolog- 
ical conceptions from the historical facts of the 











gospel, and the choice of this particular event in- 
dicates a true apprehension of the relative value 
of these facts. e may especially commend the 
closing lecture on “‘'The ‘Transfiguration and the 
Resurrection.” — Sunday-School Times. 


The real excellence of the book lies not in la- 
conic and quotable sentences, but in the full, 
strong and steady current of its thought, in the 
music of its rippling words, in the beauty of the 
fields that open to our view at every turn of the 
stream, and, above all, in the feeling that, as we 
go on, we are approaching nearer and nearer to 
the mee presence of the Transfigured Christ. 
— Presbyterian Observer. 

A book of lectures showing care in the prepa- 
ration and keen insight; not only a deep sympa- 
thy with the Gospel, but living communion with 
the Master whose transfigured glory seems almost 
visible to us reading the glowing descriptions here 
given. There is a brilliance and eloquence about 
these lectures that carry one out of this age of 
gain to an understanding and appreciation of the 
wonder worked that day on the cloud-enshrouded 
mountain. — The Church Union. 


These lectures contain many deep thoughts of 
a true Christian philosophy, and are marked at 
times by a poetic fervor that must have produced 
a great effect upon those that heard them. — The 
Church Review. 

The theme is a wonderful one and full of inter- 
est to every reader of the Gospels, and the hand- 
ling of it in these lectures is the most full and 
complete that we have seen. The author is not 
content with a treatment that would have been 
satisfactory to most, even thoughtful, readers, 
but he brings to his aid wide reading, severe 
study and long thinking, both for the elucidation 
of the subject itself and for the consideration of 
side-subjects and questions. He finds points of 
inquiry that grow out of his subject, less as corol- 
laries than as the blossom and the fruit grow out 
of the tree. Rich thought in beautiful, scholarly 
diction pervades the volume. — Northern Christian 
Advocate. 


These sermons are well written, expressive in 
style, and touched with a fine poetic sense. He 
has caught the more spiritual way of interpreting 
Christ, and it gives to his sermons a fresh element 
of genuine power. The book is one well worth 
reading. —Unitarian Review. 

The subject is one of deep spiritual signifi- 
cance, and is treated with much devoutness and 
earnestness. — The Christian World (London). 

Learned and eloquent, critical and practical. — 
Church Press (New York). 

This is A no means an ordinary book. — Pres- 
byterian (Philadelphia). 
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THE POEMS OF EMERSON. 


WE may find an illustration of the greatness of Emerson in the 
fact that his admirers differ so widely among themselves in re- 
gard to the quality of his genius. Matthew Arnold would seem to 
have praised Emerson sufficiently when he said: “ As Words- 
worth’s poetry is the most important work done in verse in our 
language, during the present century, so Emerson’s ‘ Essays’ are, 
I think, the most important work done in prose ;” yet the lecture 
in which this judgment was announced was received by many 
with an indignant protest, not so much because they would 
praise Emerson more highly, as because they would praise him 
differently. To some he is, first of all, a philosopher, dealing 
with the most profound problems of thought. To others he is 
chiefly a preacher or moralist. While to some he is a poet ev- 
erywhere but in his poems, others draw from his poetry a delight 
which the verses of few other poets can afford. To these the 
genius of Emerson appears to find in his poems its most complete 
and worthy expression. When I think of the essays on Spiritual 
Laws, The Over-Soul, Compensation, and the rest, this last judg- 
ment seems a bold one; but when I think of The Problem, the 
Each and All, the Ode to Beauty, the Threnody, and others, 
I feel that it is just. Before directly considering the poems of 
Emerson it may be well to cast such a hasty glance as our space 
may permit at his philosophy and his ethics. In this way we shall 
learn something of the habit of his mind, and of his attitude 
towards the world. We shall know, for instance, whether his 
poetry is the poetry of a philosopher, or whether his philosophy 
is the philosophy of a poet. 

The most formal statement which Emerson has made of his phi- 
losophy is found in his early work entitled “ Nature.” In this he 
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enumerates the various relations in which nature stands to us. The 
great charm of the book lies in its enthusiasm for nature. We 
shall hardly find anywhere a more rapturous hymn uttered in her 
praise. The catalogue of special relations which nature bears to 
us is but an expansion and justification of this enthusiasm. We 
are at present concerned only with whatever in this treatise throws 
light upon Emerson’s philosophy. We find him taking distinctly 
the idealistic view of the world. Ido not know whether at the 
time of writing this work he had been brought into contact with 
the thought of Fichte, but the position taken bears a very marked 
resemblance to that of this philosopher. The world, we are told, 
has no existence except for and in ourselves. It is “the apoca- 
lypse of the mind.” Yet it is not the product of our own mental 
activity. “The Supreme Being does not build up nature around 
us but puts it forth through us.” Of such theorizing, we find 
little trace in Emerson’s later writings. Two ideas, however, are 
insisted upon in this essay which form the basis or inspiration of 
all his works. One is that the mind of man is open to the Infinite 
Mind. “Man,” he tells us, “ has access to the entire mind of the 
Creator.” The other is that nature in its completeness and its 
detail is symbolic. “Every natural fact,” he tells us, “ is a sym- 
bol of some spiritual fact.” These two thoughts, one in regard to 
the mind of man, and the other in regard to nature, form the most 
important elements of his philosophy. From the first comes that 
boldness and that humility which in beautiful union mark his 
mental attitude. He is bold to trust his thought because it springs 
from this infinite source ; he is humble because it is God himself 
that sends the thought. His appeal to self-reliance is really an 
appeal to return to the source of the life that is manifested in 
every one, so far as each will suffer it to reveal itself. The sec- 
ond of these thoughts explains the loftiness of his speech towards 
nature as a whole and the minute carefulness of his observation 
of each slightest phase of the life of nature. One would some- 
times be tempted to think him a mere dreamer; but no student 
of science could have more regard for the delicate and accurate 
study of nature than he. If nature is a symbol, we must, if we 
would catch its meaning, take it as it really is. Two subordinate 
thoughts are connected with this general one of the symbolism of 
nature. One is that the poetic imagination is the power by which 
the world’s riddle is to be guessed. We may quote as a single 
illustration of this position the following passage from the essay on 
The Poet. Emerson here says: “ We are symbols and inhabit 
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symbols. Workmen, work and tools, words and things, birth and 
death, all are emblems ; but we sympathize with the symbols, and 
being infatuated with the economical uses of things, we do not 
know that they are thoughts. The poet, by an ulterior intellec- 
tual perception, gives them a power which makes their old use for- 
gotten, and puts eyes and a tongue into every dumb and inanimate 
object. . . . As the eyes of Lynceus were said to see through the 
earth, so the poet turns the world to glass, and shows us all things 
in their right series and procession.” 

The other of these subordinate thoughts is that in fact the rid- 
dle never has been guessed. Hints and glimpses we have, it is 
true. When some outward beauty suggests a lofty image to the 
soul, so far it has fulfilled its end. But hints and glimpses are 
all that we have reached : — 

“ Our brothers have not read it, 
Not one has found the key ; 
And henceforth we are comforted, — 
We are but such as they.” 

In the poem on Monadnoc it is even implied that when her 
secret is guessed nature herself will disappear. The mountain is 
represented as saying, — 

“ And when the greater comes again 
With my secret in his brain, 
I shall pass, as glides my shadow, 
Daily over hill and meadow.” 

Thus nature stands before us as a great mystery, of which its 
beauty is the truest revelation and the poet is the truest seer. We 
watch and listen and wait, seeing just enough of the meaning of 
the whole to inspire us to a larger hope. Obviously this, so far as 
it can be called a philosophy, is the philosophy of a poet. 

If we turn, now, to the ethics of Emerson, we shall reach 
a somewhat similar result. It cannot be questioned that Em- 
erson was a preacher of the most exalted type. It cannot be 
doubted that he taught a pure and lofty morality. At the same 
time, an examination of his writings shows that he was not pri- 
marily a preacher or a moralist, unless we give to these words 
a sense quite different from that in which they are ordinarily 
used. We can, indeed, only admire the pure moral purpose that 
controlled the life of Emerson. He gave up his profession on 
account of conscientious scruples in regard to administration of 
the communion service ; and we may find an illustration of the 
sanity and serenity of his mind in the fact that, so far as I now 
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remember, no allusion to this matter, which cost him so dear, is to 
be found in his writings. In the days of slavery he did not hesi- 
tate to take his place by the side of the most active reformers. I 
am told that when he spoke upon this theme he stood upon the 
platform in the face of the infuriated mob as serene, to all ap- 
pearance, as if he had been standing at the desk of the Freeman 
Place Chapel. When the yells of the crowd interrupted him he 
would wait in perfect quiet until silence was restored, and then 
would take up his sentence at the precise point where it was 
broken off, and proceed as calmly as if no interruption had oc- 
curred. This he could do; but I am told that he did not like it. 
He felt that somehow his higher life had been invaded. Perhaps 
his spirit was more disturbed than it appeared. He himself says 
of nature: “ When we come out of the caucus, or the bank, or 
the abolition convention, or the temperance meeting, or the Tran- 
scendental Club, into the fields and woods, she says to us, ‘So hot, 
my little sir.’ ” 

In his teaching he would summon us to beauty of living rather 
than to rightness of living. This was not that he underrated the 
moralities, but he wanted to take some things for granted. What 
he taught was a strong, self-reliant life that can afford to be self- 
forgetful because it is so absorbed in the contemplation of the 
beauty of the highest ideal. Not so much virtue as virtus was 
the object of his teaching. Expressions continually escape from 
him to show how irksome he found moralizing of the common sort. 
He seems to feel that our moral nature is vitiated by any interfer- 
ence of our will. He has no patience with the idea that the man 
who strives with temptation is better than one who is above 
temptation. “ Either God is there, or He is not there.” ‘“ When 
we see a soul whose acts are all regal, graceful, and pleasant as 
roses, we must thank God that such things can be, and are, and 
not turn sourly on the angel, and say, ‘Crump is a better man, with 
his grunting resistance to all his native devils.’ ” 

Emerson has been called a Franklin and a Hafiz, but he was a 
Greek no less truly than an American and an Oriental. He was 
a Greek in his love of beauty, of health, of elegance, of good 


manners. “I could better eat,” he tells us, “ with one who did not . 


respect the truth or the laws than with a sloven and unpresentable 
person.” “If you have not slept,” he says, “ or if you have slept, 
or if you have headache, or sciatica, or leprosy, or thunder stroke, 
I beseech you by all good angels to hold your peace and not pol- 
lute the morning to which all the housemates bring serene and 
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pleasant thoughts, by corruption and groans.” This whole aspect 
of Emerson’s nature is well expressed in the short poem called 
The Park, which begins, — 
“The prosperous and beautiful 
To me seem not to wear 
The yoke of conscience masterful 
Which galls me everywhere.” 


Perhaps the following lines express most consciously the trait 
that we are considering : — 
«¢ A new commandment,’ said the smiling muse, 
‘I give my darling son ; Thou shalt not preach.’ 
Luther, Fox, Behmen, Swedenborg, grew pale, 
And, on the instant, rosier clouds upbore 
Hafiz and Shakespeare with their shining choirs.” 


These passages, and many others that might be quoted, show 
that, however lofty was his moral ideal, and however inspiring his 
moral teaching, primarily Emerson was a lover of the beautiful. 
This is not to imply that he would sacrifice morality to beauty, but 
that morality was with him rather a means than an end; that as 
his philosophy is the philosophy of a poet, so his ethics is the 
ethics of a poet. 

Emerson seems himself to have felt that poetry was his voca- 
tion. He modestly said, “Iam not a great poet,” but he added, 
* Whatever is of me is a poet.” He wrote indeed to Carlyle, “I 
do not belong to the poets, but only to a low department of litera- 
ture, the reporters, suburban men.” Ido not conceive that this 
statement is in any sense a contradiction of the other. The very 
self-depreciation of the phrase “I do not belong to the poets” 
shows in what direction his aspiration pointed. It implies that 
he felt his place to be among them, even though he did not seem 
to himself strong enough to reach their height. 

His mental structure thus indicates that he ought to be a poet. 
His ambition and the impulse of his genius point in the same di- 
rection. The question now meets us, Was he a poet? To reach 
such answer as we may to this question, we must now turn to the 
poems themselves. 

It is impossible to explain the charm of a poet’s verse. The 
crowning grace, which is the gift of genius, like all life, defies our 
analysis. The most that we can do is to recognize the influence of 
certain elements which contribute to the general result. In briefly 
indicating, in advance, such elements in the poetry of Emerson, 
the first that I will name is strength. It is to put this same quality 
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in another form if we say that there is something in the poems of 
Emerson, in the mingled grace and force, in the simplicity, in the 
movement of the lines, and in the choice of words, that reminds 
us of what is best in the older English poetry. Few modern poems 
would be found so much in place in a choice selection from the 
earlier English verse. An extreme example of this relationship 
is found in his habit of making of the terminations ion, iar and 
the like, when they occur at the end of a line, two syllables in- 
stead of one, as in the following example : — 


“T see thee in the cruwd alone, 
I will be thy companién.” 





This habit is not to be commended ; yet in the case of Emerson 
it is so in keeping with his style that it does not seem like affec- 
tation. It seems as if the poets with whom he had been familiar 
were in the habit of speaking in that way, and he knew no other 
form of speech that a poet should use. 

I name as a second characteristic of the poems of Emerson the 
fact that in conjunction with this kinship with what most charms 
us in the older English verse we find the best results of our mod- 
ern life. These passing years have not been in vain. They have 
been years of scientific investigation and theory, years in which 
philosophy has striven to sound the abyss of being, and in which 
spiritual insight, if not more clear and far reaching, is yet, in its 
sweep, more broad than it has, in general, been before. What 
may be called the subjective world has been developed more fully, 
and yet the world of nature, in and for itself, has come to have a 
peculiar charm. 

So far as this spirit of our modern life is concerned Emerson 
stood in the forefront. If not, in any systematic sense, a student 
of science or philosophy, he yet, so far as the mental attitude is 
concerned, succeeded in somehow appropriating the largest results 
of both. The most delicate shadings of the inner life, and the 
most fleeting beauties of the external world, are given by him with 
equal truth ; and his spiritual life was so lofty and pure, that those 
who knew not what else to call him have spoken of him as in 
some special and high sense a seer. 

To the two elements that have been named, one being the 
strength of the old, and the other the fullness of the new, must 
be added a third, that, indeed, which can alone give to any poems 
the right to be so-called, — I mean the power of the imagination. 
The intellectual suggestions of the time do not exist as such in 
these poems. Everything is fused and shaped by the imagination. 
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We do not have a kernel of thought which the imagination has 
wrapt in a tissue of its own devising. The form and the content 
are one. The imagination has re-created the whole, and made it 
into something of its own substance, just as the imagination of 
Shakespeare re-created the historical personages of his drama, and 
made them as truly its own products as are the characters with 
which history has nothing to do. 

If after this general view of the characteristics of Emerson’s 
poems we look at them in more detail, we must confess that the 
strength of his verse sometimes becomes rudeness. There is some- 
times a lack of finish that jars upon the sensitive ear. No reader 
of Emerson can fail to regret that his lines are so often marred by 
imperfections. It seems a pity that some one could not have done 
for him what he is said to have done for Jones Very, even to the 
reminding him that the Holy Ghost surely writes good grammar. 
Dr. Holmes, in his brilliant and sympathetic chapter on Emerson’s 
poems, gives a single example of what might have been effected in 
this way : — 

“ At morn or noon the guide rows bare-headed.” 
“Tt surely was not difficult to say,” suggests Dr. Holmes, 
* At morn or noon, bare-headed rows the guide.” 


Some of Emerson’s work, however, is not appreciably affected 
by such faults. The Threnody, for instance, is not without imper- 
fections, but it overpowers these by its great beauty. The Problem 
utters lofty thought and sublime imagery in a music that is worthy 
of them.1. Had Emerson written nothing else, his fame as a poet 
should rest securely on this. Like all great poets he should be 
judged by his best work. Upon how few of his poems does the 
fame of Wordsworth rest! We read the others largely in the light 
of these. The difference between the poorer work of Words- 
worth and that of Emerson is found in the fact that when Words- 
worth falls below his highest level, his poems, however perfect in 

1 Among other poems in which form and content alike charm us may be 
named, Each and All, Uriel, Good-Bye, The Rhodora, The Humble-Bee, The 
Snow Storm, Monadnoc, Merlin I., Etienne de La Boéce, Forbearance, Fore- 
runners, The Ode to Beauty, To Eva, The Amulet, The Day’s Ration, Blight, 
Dirge, Concord Hymn, and some of the introductions to the essays. There are 
others, more open in parts to criticism, in which great poetic beauty and music 
of rhythm are shown, for the sake of which imperfections may be forgotten or 
forgiven. Among these may be named, The World-Soul, Woodnotes, The 
Initial, the Demonic and the Celestial Love, Hermione, and The Sphinx. In 
the Earth Song and Terminus the very irregularity adds a charm. The May- 
Day has passages of great beauty. These may serve merely as examples. 
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form, become prosaic. With Emerson, however imperfect the form, 
the content is almost always poetical. 

But though the best work of Emerson is not seriously marred 
by metrical faults, the reader must not expect to find in his poems 
any elaboration of form for the form’s sake. If there are those 
who demand that a poet must have a mastery of various metres, 
that in his poems rhyme and rhythm shall turn and return upon 
themselves, as if in the mazes of an intricate but harmonious dance, 
— these must deny to Emerson the name of poet. Such mastery 
nearly all the great poets possess, and it must be confessed that 
Emerson has little of it. Now and then we have a bit of allitera- 
tion, as in these lines : — 

“ Star adoring occupied, 
Virtue cannot bend her, 


Just to please a poet’s pride, 
To parade her splendor.” 


Such examples are probably the result of chance rather than of 
purpose, and of other arts of metrical composition there is little 
trace. We find, further, little of that sweet and liquid melody 
that gives such a charm to much of the poetry of our time, and 
which the simple measures of Emerson’s verse would admit. Now 
and then we have a strain or two of such music, as when he 
sings : — 
“Thou canst not wave thy staff in air, 
Or dip thy paddle in the lake, 
But it carves the bow of beauty there, 
And the ripples in rhymes the oar forsake.” 


Such examples are, however, rare. 

I would not underrate the charm of an elaborate metrical struc- 
ture, when it is the work of a master. Perhaps Emerson cared 
too little for mere form. He says of the bard : — 


“He shall not his brain encumber 
With the coil of rhythm and number.” 


But Shakespeare and Milton did not disdain to encumber their 
brains with the coils of the sonnet, an encumbrance vastly less, 
probably, in their case than it would have been in that of Emer- 
son. Yet it must be remembered that however beautiful are the 
sonnets of Shakespeare, and however grand those of Milton, each 
of these poets achieved equal if not greater triumphs in simpler 
measures. If there is a charm in elaborateness of metre when it 
is the work of a master, there is also a charm in simplicity when 
it is a poet who sings. In the simpler structure the beauty of 
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spontaneity may replace the beauty of art. It may have the free- 
dom of nature, and compare with more artistically constructed 
works somewhat as wild flowers compare with the products of the 
conservatory. We may admire the one without thereby condemn- 
ing the other. This comparison, obviously, applies only to the 
form. The simpler poems may represent a mental and spiritual 
training that is careful and complete. One of the things that 
charms us in the poems of Emerson is to find one who is the prod- 
uct in a special sense of the best culture of our civilization sing- 
ing with a free spontaneity, as if the elaboration of metres had not 
yet been invented. 

I would not speak slightingly of the wonderful charm of that 
melodious flow to which, as we have seen, the poems of Emerson 
can rarely lay claim. At the same time we must recognize the 
fact that there is a music of strength as well as of sweetness, and 
to this Emerson aspired. Thus he sings : — 

“ No jingling serenader’s art 
Nor tinkle of piano strings 
Can make the wild blood start 
In its mystic springs. 
The kingly bard 
Must smite the chords rudely and hard, 
As with hammer or with mace.” 


The element of strength in Emerson’s poetry is displayed in the 
movement of the lines, in simplicity of speech, in the preference 
for homely words, though the more ornate have their proper place, 
in the fact that, in general, every word tells, and that every word 
is so chosen as to express just the shade of meaning required. 
With this mastery of words goes the insight, without which no 
great result can be accomplished ; just as, in the case of the archer, 
accuracy of sight is no less essential than obedience of hand. 

As a single example in which these qualities are united, take the 
following lines from the Each and All: — 


“ Over me soared the eternal sky, 
Full of light and of Deity.” 


What words could so well express the sky’s retreating height, its 
solemnity, and its glory! The depth of the insight may be seen 
from the fect that, as a friend! once suggested to me, in bring- 
ing together light and the Deity, as having a common mani- 
festation in the heavens, the poem expresses precisely the sense 


1 Prof. William G. Hale, of Cornell, who has since, I believe, expressed the 
thought more publicly. 
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out from which sprang what was highest and most essential in 
the early Aryan religion. This characteristic may be further 
illustrated by the condensed and almost epigrammatic strength 
of many expressions. There are not a few lines or couplets that, 
were Emerson a more popular poet, would have passed into the 
common speech as proverbs. A few such expressions are : — 
“ Beauty is its own excuse for being.” 
“ He builded better than he knew.” 
“ Things are in the saddle 
And ride mankind.” 
“The silent organ loudest chants 
The Master’s requiem.” 
* When half-gods go 
The gods arrive.” 
“ The traveler and the road seem one 
With the journey to be done.” 
Not a few such lines have become proverbs on the lips of the 
lovers of Emerson ; while one or two, at least, are not strangers 
to the columns of the daily press. 

If we take passages that are a little longer we find many perfect 
pictures painted with a few strong touches. The poem called 
Each and All is a series of such pictures. Without multiplying 
examples, the following from The World-Soul may be quoted for 
its beauty and its large suggestion : — 

“Yon ridge of purple landscape, 
Yon sky between the walls, - 


Hold all the hidden wonders 
In scanty intervals.” 


It wil! be hard, I think, to find in any poet a condensed descrip- 
tion so large and picturesque as that in the first of these lines. 
Form and color and stretch are all there, while the whole passage 
is profound in its suggestions. It is this quality in the poems of 
Emerson that makes him one of the most quotable of poets. His 
words spring to our lips, taking us almost unawares. 

When I said that many of the pithy lines and couplets of Emer- 
son’s poems would become proverbs if the poems'were only popu- 
lar, it may have appeared to some that in the admission that the 
poems are not popular their final condemnation had been uttered. 
The truest poetry, it is sometimes assumed, must possess that large 
human element which permits men of all grades of culture to 
find something in it for themselves. This assumption contains a 
certain amount of truth, but a truth that has very narrow limits. 
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One must have a certain grade of culture, or must be born with 
an insight that is the equivalent of this, to enjoy even Shakespeare. 
A work may be thoroughly human and of the highest genius, and 
at the same require some special fitness or discipline for its com- 
prehension. 

Many find the poems of Emerson obscure. This obscurity re- 
sults very largely from the fact of their strength. So far as the 
content of the poems is concerned, this consists of the thoughts 
and images that would present themselves to a poetic nature that 
had caught the fullest intellectual and spiritual impulse of his 
time. To the comprehension of these the poet, if he be indeed 
such, can furnish little help. If he utters a thought it is not sim- 
ply as a thought that he utters it. As we have seen, the ideas in 
the poetry of Emerson rarely present themselves except as crea- 
tions of the imagination. In other words, the poet deals with 
pictures. If one recognizes what is placed before him, well and 
good ; if he does not, he must study it out for himself. Emerson 
speaks in one case of “ leopard-colored rills.” When I first read 
these poems in my youth, I remember that I was troubled with 
this phrase. I had never seen enough, or had never observed 
enough, to recognize the beauty and truth of the epithet. I could 
only wait till the thing recalled the words. If Emerson had sup- 
posed that any reader would not recognize the meaning he could 
have explained it and told how the effect was produced. He could 
have said that, given a bottom of reddish sand with shadows or 
ripples playing over it, we should have something that might sug- 
gest the skin of a leopard; but in this case we should have an 
approach to prose. So if Emerson had explained the spiritual 
imagery of his poems, he might have made them more clear, but 
with a like defect. It is the province of the imagination to gather 
up into single living forms whatever is offered to its view. The 
horizon will vary according to the position or the insight of the 
poet. If what it presents be familiar, all will recognize and com- 
prehend ; so far as it is less familiar, will there be obscurity. The 
question to ask in this latter case is, whether the thought of the 
poet be fantastic or fanciful; that is, whether it be his private 
thought; or, on the other hand, whether it lie in the pathway of 
the race. If when we reach it we find it human and normal, 
then it is not the fault of the poet, but to his praise, that we have 
found it at first obscure. It is, I repeat, because he is a poet that 
he appeals not directly to the understanding but to the imagina- 
tion of the reader, which he assumes to be in harmony with his 
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own. Even the essays of Emerson were at first found obscure. 
One writer compared the reading of them to the making one’s 
way through a swamp. You put your foot upon some little hum- 
mock that bears its weight, and then look about you to find a rest- 
ing place for the next step. Rarely now are his essays found 
obscure. Indeed, we can scarcely understand to-day the difficulty 
that beset their first reading. The difference is that at the time 
the style and the range of the thought were new; now, thanks 
largely to Emerson himself, they have become familiar. In the 
poetry the difficulty is greater, partly because the thought is 
higher and subtler ; partly because, as has just been shown, poetry 
appeals to the imagination rather than to the understanding. To 
this it must be added that because the style of Emerson is so 
strong and epigrammatic the thought is doubly barred. So far as 
the expression is concerned, we must pronounce our judgment not 
according to the degree of the difficulty in comprehending, but 
according to the fitness of the expression as felt when comprehen- 
sion has been reached. It will often be found, when the meaning 
flashes upon the mind, that the very difficulty is the beauty of the 
phrase. 

It may be said that without formal explanation a truer artist 
might so have arranged his materials that the way to the compre- 
hension of the thought would have been prepared. If we apply 
the test just suggested, I think it will be seen that in this case 
we should have more diffuseness and less strength. Comprehen- 
sion would be easier; but the effect, when comprehension was 
reached, would be less marked. In some cases this effect may be 
purchased at too great a cost, but it still remains true, the greater 
the difficulty the greater the reward. 

So far as obscurity may be due to carelessness of structure, so 
far it isa fault. This may sometimes be the case with Emerson, 
but, in general, the difficulty, I conceive, arises from the elements 
indicated above; and if there be a fault it is the excess of 
strength. At the same time, I must say that I speak of these 
difficulties rather from hearsay than from very much personal 
experience. 

It should be noted, in this: connection, that something of the 
abstractness that is found by some in the poems of Emerson may 
result from the characteristics that have just been referred to. 
If one translates from the language of imagination into that of 
the understanding, what was originally the soul of a form be- 
comes an abstract thought; just as the motif may be extracted 
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from a drama and considered by itself as a proposition of the 
understanding. If the reader does not reconstruct the poem with 
a power akin to that by which the poet at first constructed it, 
the two elements remain over against one another in the thought, 
and the poetry has become prose. 

This whole matter can be best made clear by an example. In 
the Ode to Beauty we read — 


* Guest of million painted forms, 
Which in turn thy glory warms ! 
The frailest leaf, the mossy bark, 
The acorn’s cup, the raindrop’s are, 
The swinging spider’s silver line, 
The ruby of the drop of wine, 

The shining pebble of the pond, 
Thou inscribest with a bond, 

In thy momentary play, 

Would bankrupt nature to repay.” 
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These lines may, by some, be considered obscure. To find the 
source of the obscurity, if it exists, let us compare them with a 
short poem by Tennyson, that deals with a somewhat similar 
theme. No one, I trust, will suppose that I am here comparing 
Emerson and Tennyson as poets. I wish merely to show by these 
two bits of composition that the obscurity in Emerson’s poems 
sometimes results from the strength of his imagination; that is, 
from the fact that they are so truly and wholly poems. 

The poem of Tennyson is as follows : — 

“ Flower in the crannied wall, 
I pluck you out of the crannies ; 
Hold you here, root and all in my hand. 
Little flower, but if I could understand 


What you are, root and all and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is.”’ 


The lines of Tennyson form a charming little poem. The 
“ flower in the crannied wall” is in itself a pretty picture, while 
the slightly dramatic form, the hint of a personification in the 
fact that the poem is not merely about the flower but is addressed 
to it, adds to the charm. The personification is all the sweeter 
because it is that of the heart and the imagination alone, without 
the distinct recognition of the intellect, so that it affects our atti- 
tude towards the flower rather than the flower itself. But when 
the poem comes to utter the thought that is in it, then it is pure 
prose. If I could understand, says the poet to the flower, what 
you are I should know what God and man are. It is all obvi- 
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ously a pure matter of the understanding and it is therefore clear. 
Any one that is familiar with the great thought of the interde- 
pendence of all things, sees in a moment what is in the poet’s 
mind. One who has not this thought is put in the way of acquir- 
ing it. 

If the lines of Emerson are obscure to some to whom those of 
Tennyson are clear, the reason is that they appeal directly to the 
imagination. It is not merely that Emerson uses a metaphor, 
which the lines of Tennyson lack. Behind and in the metaphor 
is felt the presence of the thing itself, while the other poem deals 
merely with the knowing about the thing. The poem of Tenny- 
son might serve in some respects as an introduction to the lines 
of Emerson’s, for it is easy to see that if through understanding 
the flower, one could understand all nature, then all nature would 
be implied by the flower, and if all that is implied by the flower 
were demanded of nature, all that she has would be taken. 

But Tennyson goes so far as to say that if we understood the 
flower, we should know what God is. God then is in the bond 
that is inscribed in the flower. God is beyond the realm of na- 
ture. Nature then would not only be exhausted, she would be 
bankrupt. 

Perhaps, having reached the meaning of the lines in this round- 
about way, the reader might call them abstract, whereas if he 
would let them flash upon him in their simple unity he would see 
that what had troubled him was not their abstractness but their 
concreteness. It is the statement of Tennyson that is abstract; 
that of Emerson is concrete with all the vividness of the imagi- 
nation. 

We have not yet reached the full meaning of the lines of Emer- 
son. They have a further claim to a preéminence, so far as tha 
imagination is concerned, in that they emphasize the element of 
beauty. It is this that has written the bond upon, let us say, the 
flower. This element would of course be included in the state- 
ment of Tennyson, but the reader is left to supply it for himself. 
Let us now compare the lines of Emerson with a passage from his 
prose, which touches upon the same theme. In this, because it is 
prose, Emerson attempts to make the matter clear. Even in his 
prose, however, he can rarely address himself directly to the under- 
standing ; so possibly his prose may not be quite so clear as Ten- 
nyson’s verse. The extract is as follows: ‘“ The new virtue which 
constitutes a thing beautiful is a certain cosmical quality, or a 
power to suggest relation to the whole world, and so lift the object 
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out of a pitiful individuality. Every natural feature — sea, sky, 
rainbow, flowers, musical tone — has in it somewhat which is not 
private but universal, speaks of that central benefit which is in the 
soul of nature, and thereby is beautiful.” In this extract he speaks 
of a certain universal element in beauty, and this throws light 
upon the poem. This hint the poem could not give, simply be- 
cause it is a poem. 

There is another element hinted at in the prose extract, that 
might furnish a more profound explanation. The reference to 
“that central benefit that is in the soul of nature” might suggest 
what seems to me the truth, that beauty represents in a special 
manner that supernatural element which is behind and through all 
nature, and which nature does not hold, so that as we have already 
seen, she would become bankrupt if it were required of her. 

It is obvious that in all this there is nothing far fetched or fan- 
tastic. In the expression, also, there is no obscurity or indirect- 
ness. The whole isa product of the imagination, as natural and 
real as those creations which move upon some lower plane. 

We may compare also with the poem of Tennyson, as dealing 
with the same theme, the flash of poetry in Emerson’s lines : — 

“ Who telleth one of my meanings 
Is master of all I am.” 

We must not forget that if the concreteness of the imagination 
is an element of obscurity in unfamiliar regions of thought, it be- 
comes luminous in regions that lie to a larger extent within the 
ordinary reach of the mind that is to be affected. What light 
does a happy metaphor throw upon some confused maze of specu- 
- lation! The poet may, further, have a certain freedom and direct- 
ness that come to him because he appeals to the insight and not 
to the understanding of men. This fact the poems of Emerson 
also illustrate. One may read his essays and lectures and be un- 
certain as to his position in regard to the great questions of hu- 
man life and destiny. How often has it been asked whether he 
was a theist or a pantheist, and whether he believed in immor- 
tality. In his prose writings he speaks cautiously, for, in his 
aphoristic manner, he is on the whole not free from a certain sense 
of duty to the understanding, and he perhaps shrinks somewhat 
from making statements which might need qualification and justi- 
fication. In his poetry, at least, he is free from even a hint of 
this bondage. Thus we find clear and ringing affirmations which 
are the utterances of his inner life. Ina grand passage in the 
Woodnotes he cries : — 

“ And conscious Law is King of kings.” 
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If one demands his creed, here it is. In the loftiest of all his 
poems, the Threnody, he utters himself yet more freely. His heart 
was wrung by sorrow, and yet was inspired by the fire at once of 
faith and genius. I used the word “faith” as suggested by our 
common speech; but the spirit of Emerson had risen above the 
region of faith and had entered that of insight : — 

“ Past utterance and past belief 

And past the blasphemy of grief.” 
Here he tells us, in one of those condensed and almost epigram- 
matic utterances of which I have spoken : — 
. “ What is excellent, 

As God lives, is permanent; 

Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain ; 

Heart’s love will meet thee again.” 

A striking illustration of the imaginative power of Emerson is 
found in the poem called “Uriel.” I confess to having been 
somewhat startled when Dr. Hedge suggested to me that this 
poem, probably, grew out of the discussions between conservatives 
and radicals in the Boston Association of Ministers. The thought 
that caused the banishment of Uriel — 


‘¢ Line in nature is not found ’ — 


was one not infrequently expressed by this early radicalism. At 
first this explanation seems to somewhat cheapen the poem, but 
the more we study it the more do we find that it heightens our 
admiration. The thought that there is no straight line in nature, 
that the finite, pushed beyond a certain limit, tends to pass into 
something different from itself, is one that seems at first sight to 
unsettle all the boundaries of life and speculation. It was some- 
thing like this which caused the Darwinian theory to be received 
with horror by men of science, no less than by theologians. All 
limits and classifications seemed upset. Emerson saw the immense 
sweep of this principle, as well in the upheaval that it would cost 
as in its positive results, and taking it out from the limits of a 
local and temporary discussion, he embodied it in a poem that 
seems to take its place among the sacred myths of the past :— 

* As Uriel spoke, with piercing eye, 
A shudder ran around the sky; 
The stern old war-gods shook their heads, 
The seraphs frowned from myrtle-beds. 
Seemed to the holy festival 
The rash word boded ill to all ; 
The balance-beam of Fate was bent ; 
The bounds of good and ill were rent ; 
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Strong Hades could not keep his own, 
But all slid to confusion.” 





The notion that the poems of Emerson lack passion is as wide 
of the mark as the complaint that they are abstract. We have, 
indeed, few poems suggested by personal relations, but of these, 
two, at least, are of great power and beauty. One is the poem 
suggested by the death of his brothers, entitled “ A Dirge;” the 
other was inspired by the death of his son, and called “ Threnody.” 
It must be admitted that personal relations were of less account 
in the thought of Emerson than in that of most of those who 
possess his tenderness of spirit. The closest ties were regarded 
as a preparation for something higher. “There are,” he tells us, 
“ moments when the affections rule and absorb the man, and make 
his happiness dependent on a person or persons. But in health 
the mind is presently seen again, its overarching vault bright 
with galaxies of immutable lights, and the warm loves and fears 
that swept over us as clouds must lose their finite character and 
blend with God to attain their own perfection. But we need 
not fear that we can lose anything by the progress of the soul. 
The soul may be trusted to the end. That which is so beautiful 
and attractive as these relations must be succeeded and supplanted 
only by what is more beautiful, and so on forever.” 

This quotation suggests, what we feel to be true in reading so 
many of Emerson’s poems, that there is another, if not a higher, 
passion than the personal. Wordsworth has taught us that there 
is a passion for nature, at least as strong as that by which one 
person is bound to another. Emerson had a passion for beauty, 
under whatever form it might be found. He had a passion for 
the ideal, which presented itself to him not as some barren and 
inaccessible peak but warm with the shapes and hues of the 
imagination. In the Threnody the personal passion and the 
passion for the ideal are found engaged in a mighty struggle. 
The personal passion would drag him down into the gloom and 
despair of a great grief. Where is sorrow expressed with more 
intensity of feeling? Where is the revolt against the mighty 
power from which this sorrow had come uttered with more ter- 
rible intensity ? 

‘‘ There ’s not a blade of autumn grain 
Which the four seasons do not tend 
And tides of life and increase lend ; 
And every chick of every bird, 

And weed and rock-moss, is preferred. 


O ostrich-like forgetfulness ! 
VOL. VII. — NO. 39. 17 


















































































































The Poems of Emerson. 


O loss of larger in the less ! 

Was there no star that could be sent, 

No watcher in the firmament, 

No angel from the countless host 

That loiters round the crystal coast, 

Could stoop to heal that only child, 
Nature’s sweet marvel undefiled, 

And keep the blossom of the earth, 
Which all her harvests were not worth ?” 


But a grander passion is awakened, that which, for the lack of 
a better name, I have called the passion for the ideal. Its strength 
and its reality are shown by the fact that the personal passion is 
overpowered by it : — 
“Revere the Maker ; fetch thine eye 
Up to his style and manners of the sky, 
Not of adamant and gold, 
Built he heaven stark and cold ; 
No, but a nest of bending reeds, 
Flowering grass and scented weeds ; 
Or like a traveler’s fleeing tent, 
Or bow above the tempest bent ; 
Built of tears and sacred flames, 
And virtue reaching to its aims ; 
Built of furtherance and pursuing, 
Not of spent deeds, but of doing. 
Silent rushes the swift Lord 
Through ruined systems still restored, 
Broadsowing, bleak and void to bless, 
Plants with worlds the wilderness; 
Waters with tears of ancient sorrow 
Apples of Eden ripe to-morrow. 
House and tenant go to ground, 
Lost in God, in Godhead found.” 


We have in these lines the supreme manifestation of that pas- 
sion for the ideal which, in various forms, inspires so many of the 
poems of Emerson, and is perhaps their most marked character- 
istic. We have also an illustration of the fact that however high 
his thought may soar, it never passes beyond the warm and life 
giving atmosphere of the imagination. 

I have spoken of the strength, the imagination, and the passion 
manifested in the poems of Emerson. One further mark of a 
great poet is a certain catholicity. Such a poet sings not one 
emotion alone, and is moved by no single aspect of the world. 
This catholicity is preéminently the quality of these poems. Where 
could we find a more solemn gloom than in the Earth-Song? 
Where lines more steeped in sunshine than the Humble-Bee? 
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Sometimes we have the simplest and most realistic picturing of 
nature, as in the Snow Storm. Sometimes is placed before us 
the dependence of nature on our moods : — 

‘Stars flamed and faded as they bade.” 


More often, perhaps, the spiritual interpretation of nature is given 
us. Who has interpreted so sweetly the music of the pines, who 
so sublimely the silence of the hills? Sometimes we have opened 
before us all that is darkest in human life. A while ago a critic 
in one of our reviews condemned a preacher for the blackness in 
which he had draped human nature. The burden of the charge 
was that the preacher had introduced into a sermon the following 
quotation : — 
“ But man crouches and blushes, 
Absconds and conceals ; 
He creepeth and peepeth, 
He palters and steals ; 
Infirm, melancholy, 
Jealous glancing around, 
An oaf, an accomplice, 
He poisons the ground.” 


The critic seems not to have suspected that he had to do with 
the representative optimist of the age, behind whom the preacher 
had shrewdly entrenched himself. Elsewhere we find expressed 
with wonderful power the sad ennui which is felt so profoundly 
by many souls even in this age of life and eagerness, an ennui so 
deep that life, — 

“ Even in the hot pursuit of the best aims 

And prizes of ambition, checks its hands, 

Like Alpine cataracts frozen as they leaped, 

Chilled with a miserly compassion 

Of the toy’s purchase with the length of life.” 
At another time, in the charming poem called The Day’s Ra- 
tion, he sings of the embarrassment of riches; the day is crowded 
with goods, but our little cup is so soon filled and all that re- 
mains is lost. Most often his song is one of hope and courage. 
It is the voice of a spirit all the more confident in its optimism, 
because it had been bold enough to gaze down into the darkest 
chasms of life. Perhaps no poem is more characteristic of Emer- 
son, of the breadth of his sympathies and of his independence, 
than The Problem. In this is uttered, as I believe nowhere else, 
the sacredness and the inspiration of temple and ritual: — 


“These temples grew as grows the grass, 
Art might obey but not surpass. 

























































































The Poems of Emerson. 


The passive master lent his hand 

To the vast soul that o’er him planned, 
And the same power that reared the shrine 
Bestrode the tribes that knelt therein.”’ 


Yet, for himself, he could not be one of the ministrants at the 
sacred shrine. Perhaps the problem was one that he could not 
himself answer : — 


“ Why should the vest on him allure, 
That I could not on me endure ?” 


To illustrate the catholicity of Emerson’s poetry we should, 
however, be forced to name nearly all of his more finished poems. 
Each one stands distinct from all the rest. Few of them could 
be confounded with the work of any other poet, not from any 
trick of manner, but from a certain fineness of touch and depth 
of vision, from a mingled delicacy and strength,— in a word, 
from that mysterious something which we can feel in the work of 
any great master, even though we may not be able to express it. 

It is related, I know not how truly, of a distinguished teacher 
of mathematics, that when a student brought to him some pas- 
sage in the text-book for explanation, he would simply read the 
statement slowly to the student, and then, without adding a word, 
look him full in the face. That is, after all, the only way in which 
one can justify a poet’s claim to the title. One can only bring for- 
ward the verses themselves and await the response. Gladly would 
I thus introduce, on these pages, one and another of these poems 
that have sucha nameless charm. I have, however, space but for 
a single specimen which I must leave to speak for itself. It is 
entitled — 

“ DAYS. 

“ Daughters of Time, the hypocritic Days, 
Muffled and dumb like barefoot dervishes, 
And marching single in an endless file, 
Bring diadems and fagots in their hands. 

To each they offer gifts after his will, 

Bread, kingdoms, stars and sky that holds them all. 
I, in my pleached garden, watched the pomp, 
Forgot my morning wishes, hastily 

Took a few herbs and apples, and the Day 

Turned and departed silent. I, too late, 

Under her solemn fillet, saw the scorn.” 


C. C. Hverett. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE MIND CURE: 
ITS PHILOSOPHY AND LIMITATIONS. 


TxHaT the human mind has a curative power seems to be a toler- 
ably well-attested fact; this, at least, is the irresistible conclusion 
forced upon one’s judgment by reading Dr. Bulkley’s article in 
the “ Century” for June, 1886. 

It seems needless to cite any further cases than those he has 
presented. Were it needful, however, such cases could be gathered 
in great numbers from faith hospitals, mind-cure establishments, 
and from Catholic shrines. . Every traveler in Europe is familiar 
with that oft-repeated sight, —the little chapel adorned by votive 
offerings from restored invalids. It is not worth while to take up 
the oft-repeated question, whether the cases healed by mind cure 
are what they actually appear to be: whether, for instance, they 
were functional or organic ; whether the spinal disease was genu- 
ine, or only a simulation produced by hysteria; nor is it of much 
account, at the outset, whether the cure is permanent or tempo- 
rary ; whether the mind can heal a broken arm, or raise the dead ; 
one does not ask these questions about coca or valerian before 
putting them on one’s pharmaceutical list. The first question to 
be settled in regard to the mind cure is: Can it cure anything? 
Can it relieve any kind of suffering? If it relieves any form of 
suffering, then it deserves a place on our experimental list of 
remedies, as a thing to be carefully investigated and developed, 
along with electricity, massage, and the like. Now, one has but 
to glance at the array of facts presented by Dr. Bulkley to satisfy 
himself that the human mind does possess, in a considerable 
variety of distressing cases, a somewhat extraordinary curative 
power. A reasonable man will, therefore, be inclined to set down 
this same human mind as a respectable therapeutic agent which a 
Christian man may shake hands with, so to speak, or a scientific 
man honorably investigate, — a creature of God, to be received 
with thanksgiving and with no conscience of an idol. In point of 
fact, the mind cure is not a dabbling with the black art ; it is sim- 
ply experimenting in the medical line with a natural force. Some- 
thing of an experiment, to be sure, for an invalid whose mind is 
not over robust, but a clean and honorable business withal; only, 
as in the case of the dry-goods business and sundry other branches, 
its cleanliness, honorableness, and general freedom from demon- 
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ism depend upon the person that conducts it; the devil has been 
known to take up even the allopathic practice ; it is impossible to 
insure the mind cure against his presence, but the thing itself is 
as legitimate as calomel. Starting, then, with the fact that the 
mind has a curative force, the next question is, in what way this 
force operates. Here, again, we have only to look at the facts 
arrayed in Dr. Bulkley’s article to see that there is one feature 
which characterizes almost every case, whether accomplished by 
faith or trickery, namely, a subjective mental state on the part of 
the patient. 

Dr. Bulkley sums up the evidence as follows: “Subjective 
mental states, as concentration of the attention upon a part with 
or without belief, can produce effects either of disease or cure. 
That concentrated attention with faith can produce very great 
effects, — may operate powerfully in acute diseases, with instanta- 
neous rapidity upon nervous diseases, or upon any disease capable 
of being modified by direct action through the nervous or circu- 
latory system.” It is evident, therefore, that the mind cure is 
effected partly by producing a mental subjective condition in the 
patient, and that this mental condition consists in concentrated 
attention with faith. To this, we think, any person who carefully 
looks at the facts presented by Dr. Bulkley will be forced to add 
another element quite as important as faith, namely, imagination. 
It is by awakening the imagination in some form, through mes- 
meric passes, through metallic tractors, through the image of saint 
or virgin, through some vivid story of the Bible, through the 
prayerful attitude of the healer, or through his sensational repu- 
tation, that many of the cures adduced by Dr. Bulkley were accom- 
plished. 

It is true that many of these cases would not be regarded by 
mental physicians as belonging to their system, but they are un- 
questionably kindred phenomena, and the broader the induction 
the more surely will the imagination be found to play an impor- 
tant par in the process. This fact has been recognized, and has 
caused many a sneer at the mental method of cure, but it is fair 
to say that there is no occasion for sneers. The imagination is one 
of the most powerful of our mental energies; it has a subtle and 
tremendous leverage upon the will; it is, moreover, a perfectly 
rational faculty, when rationally employed ; working rationally, 
as in the mind of Columbus or Newton, it has produced stupendous 
effects. A state of imaginative, concentrated, trustful attention 
is one of the most powerful and magnetic forms of mental energy. 
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To awaken and focalize such an energy in a mind where it was 
latent is to develop a strong and healthful psychical force. There 
can be no doubt at all about such a force having a tonic efficiency ; 
in fact, if all the cases where people have preserved their health 
and overcome the attacks of disease by maintaining a lofty mind 
intent on duty and quickened by the noble imaginations of faith, 
could be collected and laid before us, their roll would, doubtless, 
far exceed those paraded by curative establishments. It is always 
best to discriminate between the good and evil features of a move- 
ment. Should the development of the mind cure bring the mass 
of people at last to see that the best medicine — not by any means 
the only medicine, but the best medicine —is in themselves, that 
in a vast number of cases an ounce of mental or moral energy is 
worth a pound of drugs, and that, above all, mental energy is a 
thing that can be generated even in a feeble mind, a great deal 
will have been done, not only for mankind, but for the doctors; 
for the despair of the medical profession, as well as its hopeless 
worry, is found in those persons who have lost all susceptibility to 
drugs simply through their abject dependence upon them. 

But, admitting that the mind cure usually starts by developing 
a mental energy in the patient, the next question that presents 
itself is this: How does that mental energy act upon the physical 
system? Does the mind act directly upon the disease? Is the 
disease itself, as the mind-cure people assert, nothing but an 
idea? Is matter itself purely subjective, according to the Berk- 
leian theory? The writer of this article does not believe in either 
of these propositions ; it is from these, in his judgment, that the 
fallacies and confusions of the whole system arise. Indeed, the 
facts themselves seem to point to another solution, namely, that 
the mind is correlated with the body, and with matter in general, 
through that subtle agency which we call the nerve force or the 
nervous fluid. If the cases of mental cure could be brought for- 
ward, one by one, we believe it would be found, in every instance, 
that the mental energy was communicated by the nervous system. 

This is, in fact, the law of our complex structure: mental 
energy receives its installments and transmits them through the 
nerves ; the mind is strengthened and enlarged by what it receives 
through the nerves of sight and hearing. The mental energy is 
in turn correlated into physical energy by the nerves of the sym- 
pathetic system and the spinal cord; by their means the mental 
energy is made to throb at the heart, to flush in the cheek, to tingle 
in the finger’s end ; the very muscle of the foot becomes tense by 
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this process of mental correlation. It is a significant fact in this 
connection that the nervous system is so arranged as to associate 
most intimately the brain, which is the seat of thought, with the 
spinal cord, the heart, and the lungs, so that those organs, which 
are the centres of material force, are peculiarly affected by our 
mental activity. What the nerve fluid is nobody knows; but 
whatever it is, it is distinguishable from the nerve, because after 
death the nerve fluid is gone, yet the nerve remains; that it has 
an analogy with electricity is evident, because electricity may be 
used to produce muscular contortions in its stead. We have only 
begun to understand this nerve fluid, and its correlation with 
mental energy is still too subtle for our grasp, but one thing we 
do know, namely, that there is such a correlation, and that all our 
mental consciousness is exercised and objectified by its agency. 
Whatever mental energy we develop is developed in the brain. 
As the phonograph contains, in a correlated form, the stored-up 
qualities of the human voice, so the brain and nervous system con- 
tain, in a correlated form, the stored-up qualities of the mind. 
The nerve man is a complete materialization of the immaterial 
man. The nervous system is a battery of molecular force; it holds 
mental energy and ideas in a correlated form and transmits them. 
When a man receives an influx of mental or moral energy, the 
nervous system is at once affected by it; through this the action 
of the heart is stimulated, and thus the whole system is reached. 
And, after all, it may be asked, Why may not mental tonics be 
administered scientifically? The shock that a physician would 
administer with a hot iron at the back of the neck; the impetus 
with which he would drive up the heart by means of a drug in 
a case of fatty degeneration; the blow that he gives to the lower 
end of the spinal cord by the use of strychnine, — all such effects 
seem to have been secured, in many cases, by a mental impulse, 
acting through nerve agency, and the natural question that sug- 
gests itself is, Why should it not be so? 

Is not this correlation of nervous force with mental a law of our 
structure? Much, of course, will depend upon the susceptibility 
of the nervous system. Some nervous systems have a high degree 
of susceptibility in all directions; their possessors are flooded by 
alternate waves of sensual impulse and intellectual light. Other 
nervous systems are feebly susceptible, or only on the grosser 
side. These differences are partly hereditary and, in part, the re- 
sult of habit. In either case, however, they can be modified, and 
though heredity will offer a serious limitation, still there is no 
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reason why a man who has never felt the force of any remedy 
but a dose of castor oil or a bottle of hypophosphite of iron 
should not, by a process of enlightenment and discipline, be made 
susceptible to mental and moral remedies. It is a significant fact 
in Dr. Bulkley’s induction,’ that “concentrated attention with 
faith may operate with instantaneous rapidity in NERVOUS dis- 
eases, or in any disease capable of being modified by direct action 
through the NERVOUS or CIRCULATORY system.” In fact, this in- 
duction seems to prove our point, that the nervous system is the 
pivotal thing in this method of cure. One feature characterizes 
the whole range of mysterious effects, namely, a peculiar action of 
the nervous system. The peculiarity of the medium, the mind- 
healer, the mental physician, the faith-healer, the mesmerizer, 
the man, whoever he be, that transfers mental energy to other 
people, does not lie in his mind. Other people have a like faith, 
an equally positive intellect, but they cannot produce the same 
effect. The peculiarity lies in his nervous organization, the same 
thing that causes the orator to differ from another man equally 
learned, earnest, and acquainted with rhetorical principles, 
equally, perhaps, a genius; the thing that differentiated Demos. 
thenes from Shakespeare is evident in this matter of mind healing. 
The mind-healer has a nervous organization that transmits its 
force with singular directness and magnetism. It seems to leap 
from one nervous system to another, as the electric spark leaps 
from conductor to conductor; it outruns the ordinary method of 
communication. Thus the nervous magnetism of the orator leaps 
from his person to the audience, takes possession of them, and 
makes them an organic unity with himself, so that one brain 
throbs throughout the house. The same idea transmitted through 
one man’s nervous system has a prodigiously magnetic effect ; 
before people have time to reason upon it at all, it has thrilled 
them through and through, while from another man’s lips the same 
idea will fall flat. The transcendentalists assert that there is such 
a thing as direct thought transference; that the mind of God 
coming in contact with each man’s mind, and pervading the entire 
universe, constitutes an intellectual and personal ether, through 
which thought-waves may be transmitted. It would, perhaps, be 
unphilosophical to deny this, but it is equally unphilosophic to 
affirm it, for the evidence of it is not conclusive. Doubiless the 
divine mind pervades all things, but the divine mind is personal ; 
we have no reason for thinking it subject to our volition, so that 
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we can draw upon it at will; such a notion has a strongly pan- 
theistic tendency, and besides it is ground where any thoughtful 
soul must tread reverently, and with great diffidence. It may, 
however, be safely asserted that there is a transference of mental 
energy through the nervous system, and that the mode of trans- 
ference varies, according to the quality of the nervous system with 
which it is made. One man can accomplish this transference only 
through the labored page; another does it by a tone or a gesture, 
while to another scarce any seems needful; his silent presence is a 
mental power; his very form radiates energy and cheer ; his being 
by your side is a tonic; the clasp of his hand is better than a 
glass of wine. We have all known people who have toned us up 
simply by having them in the house, or meeting them on the street. 
Some such people, without any effort at all, are a constant sanative 
force. These are familiar forms of nervous energy, but there are 
others of which we have evidence that are much more peculiar; 
there are mind-readers, who tell substantially what is written upon 
a paper by having it placed upon their foreheads ; there are per- 
sons who, by holding a letter in the palm of their hand, can de- 
scribe the character of the writer; and there are many persons who 
are able to mesmerize others, to say nothing of the Scotchmen who 
possess second sight. In these cases the nerve fluid, or nervous 
force, seems to extend beyond the person of the operator, and, 
like that kindred molecular force, electricity, to become pervasive. 
It is evident, in fact, that the correlation of mental force into 
nervous has forms so subtle as to defy our analysis, and even to 
simulate the supernatural. 

Let us take a case, then, of a man who has a largely devel- 
oped, keenly susceptible, and robust nervous system, — a nervous 
system that possesses some of this subtler power of correlation; let 
us suppose that this man has been in the habit of governing his 
nervous system; he has subordinated it strictly to his intelligence, 
he has not permitted himself to yield to the spell of external 
sensations, he has invariably resisted all nervous tendencies to- 
ward disease or fear, he has trained particularly his nerves of sen- 
sation till they have become the obedient instruments of his mind, 
he has disciplined his heart to beat steadily at the voice of faith, 
his brain and nerves of volition to become magnetic at the call of 
a great idea; such a man must necessarily possess peculiar nervous 
power; his entire nervous system, besides being naturally vigorous 
and magnetic, will be mentally organized and dominated, — it will 
be charged with the energy of the mind. Let such a man form 
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_ the habit of “finding” men sympathetically by this acute nervous 
system of his; let him codrdinate his powers of mind and nerve ; 
let him learn to feel other men by nerve contact, to feel their 
health or unsoundness, their mental or moral quality, as it is ma- 
terialized in their own organization; and in such a man you have 
material for a mind-doctor. No marvel is greater than the subtle 
perceptive force of the nerve fluid. By its delicate interpreta- 
tions the orator burrows into the inmost’ consciousness of his 
audience, and transfers his thought as if by magic. By the same 
subtle power the girl knows her lover’s heart before he has spoken 
a word. It is impossible to define the limits of this molecular 
nerve force, but we know it is a connecting medium, through 
which men and women feel and find and transfer thought one to 
another. That there is such a thing as cultivating this species 
of nervous power by practice and discipline, so that the nervous 
system shall become a battery of curative force, seems not only 
reasonable, but true to the common facts of life. Most persons 
have degenerate nervous systems; they allow their minds to be 
so affected by outward impressions, to be so much in bondage 
to the nerves of sensation, that the mind loses its ascendency, 
the man is a mere slave to external causation, the entire mental 
and physical personality gives way to sensation; it yields to the 
influence of a chill or a panic; the sight of an open window causes 
congestion, the rumored approach of cholera creates a pain in the 
bowels, a scratch from the tooth of a sane dog brings on hydro- 
phobia. There is a vast number of people who have no inward 
power with which to resist material causation ; they are tossed up 
and down on material waves of pleasure or of ill; whatever evil 
touches their external organism is certain to floor them, from a 
ghost story to a cholera germ. The cause of their disease does not 
lie so much in anything external as in their own want of nervous 
resistance, and their lack of nervous resistance is clearly due to 
the utter want of mental and moral organization in their nervous 
system. Leta person in the condition just described come toa 
mind-doctor: we have then one nervous system, powerful, health- 
ful, subtle, magnetic, highly organized and polarized by mental 
force, feeling the other nervous system, finding it, magnetizing 
and giving tone to it; there is also operating upon the imagina- 
tion of the patient the silent figure of the physician and the 
single tremendous idea of the power of mind. That a physical 
effect should be produced is certainly in accordance with the laws 
of the human structure. But the science of the mind cure lies in 
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the method by which the mind-doctor develops that peculiar sub- 
jective state in himself out of which his mental as well as nervous 
energy proceeds, for this peculiar power of the nervous organiza- 
tion by which some people are able to feel the quality of other 
people, and to affect them for good or ill, is a thing with which 
the world has always been familiar; it has gone under the name 
of animal magnetism. 

Furthermore, it has always been seen that this animal magnet- 
ism was developed by some mental condition. The peculiarity of 
the mind cure is, that it has discovered the best mental condition 
for developing nervous magnetism, and also the means by which 
to bring about that mental condition. In short, what the mental 
scientist of to-day has discovered is this : the dynamic power of an 
idea. 

Few people have any notion of the real power of an idea, nor 
how far it can be correlated into physical force. There is a hint 
of it in the way the apostles used the name of Jesus for working 
miracles, but there has been a tendency to turn away from that 
side of Scriptural fact. The great secret of the mind-healer is, that 
he has penetrated the significance of this side; he reinforces the 
energy of his mental state and of his peculiar nervous organiza- 
tion by an idea. It is not necessary, however, that this idea should 
be a true one. The idea that the house is on fire may so stimu- 
late the nerves of a bedridden patient that he can run out doors, 
even though the idea itself be a delusion. The Virgin Mary may 
or may not have appeared to Joan of Arc; the idea that she did 
was enough to raise the simple, susceptible mind of the French 
peasant girl to the highest dynamic pitch, and to fling her in full 
armor at the English hosts. The idea possessed by a crazy per- 
son will often impart to his nervous system herculean energy. 
The idea contained in the Berkleian theory may be true or false ; 
that makes little difference to the mind-doctor as regards its cura- 
tive value. If he can bring himself to believe it, if he can disci- 
pline his mind and nerve from that stand-point, then he has in that 
idea a stupendous psychic force. What is the cholera germ to 
him? Disease has no material basis. It is simply an idea, and an 
idea is something that can be dealt with and vanquished by the 
personal mind. Now this philosophy may every word of it be 
false. In that case, of course, the man who holds it must, sooner 
or later, bring up against a snag; but it cannot be denied that up 
to a certain point it serves his turn: the point to be gained is, a 
powerful consciousness of the insignificance of matter as compared 
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with mind. This is the trumpet call by which he summons his 
will to a magnificent audacity. This disease is but an idea; he 
will banish it ; he will think it away into nonentity. Now the chol- 
era germ in his patient may be a very real affair, and yet it may 
yield to that other yet more powerful physical causation brought 
to bear upon it, namely, the nervous system of the mind-doc- 
tor, a powerful molecular force generated in the brain by this 
Berkleian idea. So while this Berkleian philosophy may be un- 
tenable, and its teaching may break down at certain points and 
bewilder its votaries, as when, for instance, it halts at the case of 
a broken bone, still the main drift of the mind-doctor’s position is 
sure to come out right, and often will confound his adversaries ; for, 
granted that matter does really exist, what is matter compared with 
mind, after all; and though disease may be a very real fact, there 
can be no question whatever that much of the power for evil con- 
tained in its germs and spores is due to the want of nervous force 
with which to resist them, and that the want of force too often 
results from a wretched destitution of mental and moral energy. 
The fruit-tree that is covered with rust and vermin shows a want 
of organic life. A man who neglects to fortify his brain with the 
organizing energy of great ideas, who bows down to matter and 
serves it, is structurally weakened by such a course; he is laid 
open to disease by a sheer lack of mind-power; his mind is a ma- 
terialized mind, and his nervous system is disorganized by his false 
estimate of material value. In that sense the mind-doctor has it 
right when he declares that the root of the disease is an idea, and 
that it must be expelled by getting a new conception of matter ; 
nor is it so very wide of the mark to call this Christian science. 
The truth of man’s physical health being rooted somewhere in his 
mental constitution certainly does lie in the Scripture: “In the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die.” The first departure 
from the great idea of the divine lordship, to the idea of self-up- 
building through material causation, was the origin of death, ac- 
cording to the book of Genesis. Now, we do not for a moment 
mean to affirm that the Christian scientist aims consciously at de- 
veloping a nervous energy in himself. To him, it is mind acting 
upon mind; he is thinking about the idea, not the process; to 
think about the process would be to defeat it, and, it may be 
added, the more powerful and spontaneous is the action of the 
nervous system, the less it reveals itself, — it simply transmits the 
mind. It is easy to see, therefore, why to the mind-doctor him- 
self it should appear to be a purely mental action, and why the 
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Berkleian theory should produce such astonishing results. It is 
not, however, necessary to the process. Liétze’s theory would do 
as well or better, and the Scriptural conception of matter would 
do better still, because it involves no risk of mistake. The Scrip- 
ture presents no theory for the constitution of matter, but it 
presents the superiority of mind force in such a way as to make 
it appear supreme, and the supremacy of mind is in reality the 
point of the whole business. But there is another idea with 
which the mind-physician generates the required subjective state. 
It is the idea of theosophy. Theosophy means, literally, the wis- 
dom of God. The essential point in it is, that a man’s thought 
is not his own; it is the divine wisdom, the thought that pervades 
the universe, thinking in him. It is true that he thinks; but it 
is a kind of passive thinking; he is borne upon the current of 
the divine Logos. This, again, is a Christian idea. The Hebrew 
prophet was a theosophist; he was taken possession of by the 
Spirit of God. His mind searched, but it searched for the things 
which the spirit within him did signify; his main endeavor was 
to be susceptible to the thought of God. This idea of possess- 
ing wisdom as a whole, by possessing the Infinite Mind itself, as 
a child possesses the mind of his teacher, through acute suscep- 
tibility to it, is one that runs through the Scripture. The Apos- 
tle Paul was a reasoner, but he was also a seer; he spoke by the 
Holy Ghost. Socrates was both philosopher and theosophist ; 
while he cultivated his mind in the pursuit of truth, he also cul- 
tivated a reverent susceptibility to the divine spirit within him. 
But it is particularly in the sphere of man’s physical constitution 
that the mind-doctor seeks to be a theosophist. There is in man’s 
structure an idea; that idea is a mental force: it is the wisdom, 
the Logos, the Christ ; it generated the man’s physical structure 
and is still generating it. This wisdom seeks for those who will 
make themselves susceptible to it, those that are teachable and 
self - forgetting ; it makes for righteousness, and it makes for 
health. Disease, relatively to this force, is simply a negation; if 
one were en rapport with the wisdom he would have such an in- 
flux of sanative force that a germ of typhoid fever could not hurt 
‘him. This is modern theosophy in perhaps its best form. There 
are Buddhistic forms of theosophy in which the divine wisdom is 
presented so impersonally as to be pantheistic in its tendency, but 
there are devout Christians who accept the personality both of 
_ God and of Christ and who are also theosophists. They seek to 
cultivate a relation not only to the character but to the mind of 
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God, — to become consciously filled with his immanent mental 
force. .We do not propose in this article to discuss theosophy. 
We should suppose it might strike any candid religious mind as 
having some important elements of truth in it when winnowed 
from the Buddhistic errors and cabalistic nonsense that are often. 
mixed up with it. We should suppose, too, that it would strike a 
common - sense person as rather dangerous mysticism for an in- 
valid brain, that is to say, in its present form. But true or false, 
safe or dangerous, it must be admitted that it is an idea possessed 
of a tremendous dynamic power. To believe that the law of 
your being is a living presence within you, to be charged with the 
consciousness of that presence moving upon your brain and mov- 
ing toward health, is an electrifying thought; to sit down by an- 
other man and grapple his broken nerves with the power of that 
thought, to think him into relation with the law of his own struc- 
ture, bearing silently down upon his broken nerves, all your men- 
tal and psychic energies floating passively on the current of the 
divine thinking, — surely it would be hard to conceive of any 
method for generating nervous energy that would be more quietly 
effective. It will be seen that if the position taken in this article 
be true, the mind cure has nothing to do with Buddhism, and the 
sooner it is disentangled from the vagaries and spiritual errors of 
that false religion the better. It is an attempt to develop a nat- 
ural force along the line of natural law. New England has no 
occasion to look to India in this business. It is true, the thing 
took its rise in the East, but it was “down East.” The State of 
Maine has the honor of originating the present system of mind 
cure. We can see, too, that there is nothing in the method in- 
trinsically antagonistic to Christianity, but much that is in har- 
mony with it, and that when exercised by a devout Christian it 
may be made to blend with it; nor does it take more than a 
glance to see that when it is mixed up with false philosophy 
and spiritual untruth, it may do infinite harm. It is clear, also, 
what is the relation between the mind cure and the faith cure. 
Faith is trust in God, but it is also a form of mental energy. 
As a mental energy, powerfully conceived, it is capable of stimu- 
lating the brain, and through that, the spinal cord, the heart, 
the lungs, in short, the whole nervous, respiratory, secretory, and 
assimilative systems ; to reach and stimulate them is to build up 
the body organically. This is the legitimate effect of faith in 
God, when that faith exists as a powerful and imaginative con- 
ception in the mind, and it may be added that when faith thus 
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exists it is most true to fact. Such a faith can be legitimately de- 
veloped in the mind by holding up the idea of God in its most 
transcendent forms, but as a matter of experience one thing is 
found to be essential. There must be the work of the Holy Spirit 
generating a God consciousness within, and in order to this there 
must be a right moral attitude before God. The faith-healer 
must stand on the spiritual basis of reconciliation with God 
through the forgiveness of sins. Now the writer of this article 
believes without a doubt in the almighty power of God, and that 
He is the hearer of prayer; he recognizes, moreover, a sharp dis- 
tinction between a man curing a disease by the subjective power 
of prayer and God healing the same disease in answer to prayer. 
It is plain, however, that there is an economy in the divine admin- 
istration. God does not do the work of any germ, or spore, or cell. 
He works in them and through them. He is not shut up to them, 
but having constituted them for a work, He does not supersede 
them. It is reasonable, therefore, to think that when God heals a 
man He often does employ the faith cure, and the faith cure, as 
has been seen, is simply a higher and more spiritual form of the 
mind cure. It is more distinctively moral. It recognizes more 
clearly the personality of God, which to a Christian is a vital thing; 
but a careful analysis will probably reveal that it rests on the same 
physical basis, namely, the susceptibility of the nervous system 
to mental energy, and that it is effected by the same process of 
bringing the nervous system en rapport with the conception of an 
all-pervasive mind force. Doubtless there are those who will con- 
tend that this conception is only a conception ; others, who are 
transcendentally inclined, will believe it to be the vis vivae, the 
generative thought of the universe; while to the Christian it can 
be naught but the eternal and personal Word of God, the Logos 
of St. John. But whatever may be the ultimate force, the pivotal 
point in both cases is the nervous system, charged with the mental 
energy of a subjective state. The mental and nervous constitu- 
tion form a human basis that renders the thing possible, and just 
here lies the limitation of the whole thing, for it certainly has its 
limitations. God is omnipotent, but neither the faith cure nor 
the mind cure is. God works through germ and cell and human 
constitution ; if these are brought into perfect unity with his wis- 
dom, then He works in greater power and glory; but there is 
always a limitation: the germ is not God, the cell is not God, the 
human mind is not God, — it never will be; it may be God’s pres- 
ence chamber, God’s laboratory, but there is an eternal distinction 
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between God and it. There is no hidden path, mystical or scien- 
tific, by which the creature can be merged into the Creator; he 
may reach a moral and affectional unity, but there is a wide dis- 
tinction between that and a natural unity. Close as is God’s 
moral and affectional relationship, close as this immanence may 
bring Him to our natural constitution, that constitution must yet 
remain forever distinct from God ; it is his handiwork, not himself. 
There is, perhaps, no greater peril to soul or intellect than that 
a man should confound this border line between himself and his 
Creator, and fancy himself God to decide whether a disease shall 
or shall not prevail, or what are the limitations of good and evil. 
There is a short path from this point to the mad-house, and an ex- 
citable brain is likely to take it. God has not put into the hands 
of any man a limitless power, nor given him a blank check with 
which he may draw on the divine force at sight; even the prayers 
of Jesus had their limitation. ‘ Father,” He said, “all things are 
possible to thee, let this cup pass from me;” but in a moment 
He changed his prayer; “ nevertheless,” He said, “not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” St. Paul prayed three times that his thorn in 
the flesh might be removed, but it was not removed. The apos- 
tle’s faith was a powerful mental force, but it had its limitations 
in coping with disease, and God saw fit not to interfere; there 
was something better, even for an apostle, than to be freed from 
limitation, namely, God’s grace under limitation. In the Scrip- 
ture disease is presented to us not merely as a negation, but also 
as a chastisement in a Father’s hands. 

Physical disease is sometimes ordered to promote moral health ; 
it is like the pruning of the vine that it may bring forth more 
fruit. In fact, the faith cure has its moral as well as its natural 
limitations, nor should the mind cure, or the faith cure either, be 
placed in antagonism to natural causation, or to the science of 
medicine. Granted that if a man is to be cured by mental 
energy, it is best to force him back upon that tonic; still, that 
very tonic has its therapeutic limitations, which, as in the case of 
every other remedy, are not to be exceeded without serious pen- 
alty. A man may be stimulated too far or too soon with the mind 
cure exactly as he can be with hypophosphites. Granted that there 
is an excessive use of drugs, and a slavish dependence upon them, 
still they have their place, and common sense must recognize it. 
St. Paul did not push his faith-healing to the exclusion of medi- 
eine. He wrote to Timothy to make use of wine for his infirmi- 


ties, and held out the hand of fellowship to Luke as a beloved 
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physician. There was no craze about the faith cure of the apos- 
tles ; it fell into its place with natural agencies; and if it be true 
that the medical science has had a tendency to excessive material- 
ism, even this is not to be rectified by a wild philosophy that denies 
the existence of material causation. Even if matter be only a 
peculiar form of mind, it certainly is peculiar, and we have to 
deal with it as such; it is best, therefore, to admit its peculiar 
qualities. Suppose it to be generated by the constant action of 
the divine mind, still in that constant action there exists a fixed 
constitution. The product is as distinct from the divine mind as 
the creature is from the Creator, nor can the human mind itself 
affect matter, except by the constituted agency of the nervous 
system. 

By this subtle and delicate gearing the mind takes its place as a 
physical force among physical forces, just as the mighty river flow- 
ing under the free heaven does by the gearing of a wire cable or a 
rubber band take its place in the midst of a workshop, and there 
pound with a trip-hammer and shape the masses of steel or iron. 
As the river, open at its source, receives the mighty impulse of 
the lake and transmits it to the workshop, so the human mind, 
when opened to the heavenly world of thought, receives vast inflow- 
ings of mental and spiritual energy; but, as when the river does 
its gigantic work, all depends upon the gearing, so in the mind 
cure all depends on the constitution of that nervous fluid by 
which the mind is geared on to matter. In conclusion, it is best 
to note a distinction between the mind or faith cure of to-day and 
the miracles of Scripture. We say a distinction, for it must be 
admitted that there is common ground ; in fact, it could hardly be 
otherwise, unless God ignored the human constitution in the work- 
ing of miracles. He must have used it; and there seems to be 
little doubt that God did employ the faith of those persons that 
were healed as a natural agency. This seems rather to be em- 
phasized in the Scripture. That expression “ Thy faith hath saved 
thee ” seems to be intended to call attention to the natural results 
of faith. Elsewhere, too, it is said of the same subjective state, 
“Tt shall be health to thy navel and marrow to thy bones.” As 
we look at the Scripture we see, also, that in almost every case of 
healing personal contact played a pivotal part. Elijah stretched 
himself out upon the dead child, and Jesus touched the blind 
eyes. 

As we read the Scriptural annals, we come across what seems 
very like a nervous magnetism, an electrical effect, resulting from 
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the presence of the Holy Ghost; but if there be a common ground 
between these Scriptural miracles and the cures of to-day, there is 
all the more reason why we should carefully note the sharp dis- 
tinction that exists between them. In the first place these cures 
of the Scripture did not minimize God’s personality; they put 
God in the front, — not his divine force, but his Person. Neither 
were these Scripture cures the result of any philosophy ; they did 
not magnify any process ; the apostles had no theory of matter to 
propound, nor did they acquire their power by working them- 
selves up to any subjective condition. It was not a Christian sci- 
ence in their case; it was a mysterious gift from God, bestowed 
upon them, they knew not how, as a divine witness to the moral 
doctrine which they preached, and they used it simply for the 
purpose of propagating that objective system of truth. It was 
not a sanitary movement, but a moral one, designed to exalt not a 
process, but a God. If one reads carefully the Gospels and the 
book of Acts he is rather struck with the slight concern that the 
apostles manifested in regard to health or any other earthly estate ; 
the world to come would set that right. In the mean time they 
had a moral use for disease and for all other evils, that gave them 
a quiet content. As for their healings, they were not attainments 
of their own mind, but wonders that God wrought, “ stretching 
out his hand to heal,” thus bearing witness to the doctrine of 
Christ in order that men might repent. Christian science is a 
legitimate thing; it is proper enough to explore reverently the 
laws of mental causation revealed in the Bible and in faith. God 
gave us our faculties, and doubtless he meant us to use them thus, 
but no result thus attained can put a man on a par with Christ or 
his apostles. They come to their result from the stand-point of 
revelation, we from the stand-point of investigation; their result 
was a token of God’s personal authority in the matter of doctrine, 
our result simply presents the authority of our mental constitu- 
tion, about which we may be at fault. There is a radical differ- 
ence between a science and a revelation from God, though both 
traverse the same line of energy. Revelation is in its essence 
supremely authoritative ; science is authoritative only so far as it 
goes. The Christian scientist is not an apostle, he has nothing 
authoritative to say on the subject of Christian doctrine ; and as 
for those mighty manifestations of God’s hand in the miracles of 
the Bible, they were for a specific purpose of divine revelation unto 
all ages ; as such they contain an element of God’s personal majesty, 
not likely to be repeated, and certainly never to be reached by 
any human science. 
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To sum up this article, the extravagant expectations of the 
mind cure as well as of the faith cure will probably lead to dis- 
appointment. The poor philosophy and the poor theology, and 
especially the Buddhism, will have to go to the wall. There is no 
room for Buddhism in the civilized world of to-day. Any system 
that ignores the physical constitution of things, or minimizes God’s 
objective personality or sovereignty, must at times come into vio- 
lent collision with fact. That might do out in India, but it will be 
noticed here and brought to grief. On the other hand, that the 
human mind is a mighty agent whose curative and dynamic powers 
have been grossly underestimated, and that great things may be 
expected of it when, with a recognition of its limitations, it is made 
to take its place among physical agencies, as a correlated force, — 
this at least appears to be true. 

John H. Denison. 


Wiuiams CoLiece, Mass. 





SOME PRINCIPLES OF CHURCH DEVELOPMENT 
IN JAPAN. 


THE two great principles which are being wrought out to-day in 
the church of Christ in Japan are those of independence and 
unity. 

I, INDEPENDENCE. 

The full independence of the Japanese Church involves self-sup- 
port and corresponding self-control, self-propagation, and self-edu- 
cation. For years the matter of self-support has been a burning 
question in this as in most other missions. ‘Shall we use foreign 
money for Christ’s work in Japan? If so, how far, and in what 
way?” No question has caused more anxiety, discussion, and di- 
vision than this. Men of rare consecration, wisdom, and ability 
have led opposing movements on the different sides of this ques- 
tion, and each party can point to splendid results of its own policy. 
In both Tokio and Kioto, the eastern and western capitals, there 
stand noble institutions combining Japanese and English instruc- 
tion in the academic and theological departments, whose build- 
ings, some of them fine, permanent, European brick structures, 
have been, or are being, erected by foreign money, whose pro- 
fessorships are largely filled and wholly endowed by foreigners. 
These institutions are yearly bringing the youth of the land to 
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the knowledge and acceptance of Christianity, and yearly sending 
forth workers well equipped for evangelizing the nation and build- 
ing up the church of Christ. Scattered throughout the country, 
too, in various towns and cities, are Christian schools for boys and 
girls, which have been created and are being yearly supported and 
enlarged in the same way. These schools are popular with all 
classes. They are quietly, but swiftly, undermining the whole 
structure of heathenism, and laying foundations for the triumphant 
Church of Japan. What wiser, more profitable, use of money 
could there be, from whatever quarter it may come? Should not 
the church largely grow out of the school, and the school be built 
by the mission? Take the Doshisha at Kioto, for instance, built 
by the appropriation of from $35,000 to $40,000, from the Swett 
and other funds. With its fine recitation-hall, its beautiful church, 
its library building soon to be completed, —all fine brick edifices, 
— its fine plain dormitories, and its girls’ school, it will stand as 
an illustrious model of what both Christian munificence and Chris- 
tian institutions should be. It will furnish the material for the 
creation of many independent churches. 

On the other hand, there exists in Osaka to-day a group of 
four self-supporting churches, which are well: worth one’s study. 
The first of them was started on the plan of foreign help. But, 
taught by experience, the missionaries of the station reversed their 
methods. The second church was organized on the independent 
plan. Mr. Sawayama, known and loved by so many in America, 
was secured, at a salary of six dollars a month, as the first native 
pastor ordained in Japan, for the first self-supporting church in 
Japan. It has never received a cent of mission money. The 
church which had been previously organized, together with the 
two since formed, are now standing on this same independent 
basis, thus making every church established by the American 
Board in Osaka a self-supporting church. The four have an 
aggregate membership of 500. But this is only the beginning. 
One of these maintains a hospital, one a dispensary, each of them 
has ap English school for young men, attended by about 150 
scholars in all, composed of officials, school-teachers, well-to-do 
merchants, and others. They conduct active mission work in 
more than a dozen neighboring cities and villages of Osaka, be- 
sides laboring in a dozen places in their own city of Osaka, with 
its quarter of a million inhabitants. Moreover, it is from an 
enthusiastic group among these native Christians that there has 
sprung forth a girls’ school, built, supported, controlled, and in- 
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structed by the Japanese, which already will not suffer in com- 
parison with the schools under foreign control. At the closing 
exercises which I attended the other day, where essays were read 
in Japanese and English, choruses of foreign music sung, diplomas 
awarded, and addresses made, among about two hundred Japanese 
there were but three foreigners present. One of these was a 
mission lady, the one foreign teacher employed, though not paid, 
in the school, under Japanese direction, who took no part what- 
ever. Another was a gentleman, who gratuitously leads the 
chorus singing. The third was myself, who sat and looked and 
listened and marveled at this shining illustration of the possibili- 
ties and benefits of self-support and self-control. It was the 
Christian education of Japan, by Japan, for Japan. It was the 
school springing from and rooted in the church. It was the fruit 
of the tree that had grown from the mustard-seed. The mission 
had planted the seed. The rest had come from the vitality of 
faith, and from the treasures of self-consecration. 

I learn that, in addition to all this, the leaders of the Osaka 
Young Men’s Christian Association, whose fine building — the gift 
of friends in America, Australia, and England — is in process of 
erection, and also of the Osaka Chautauqua Circle, are to be found 
among the Christians of these four churches. They have con- 
tributed, in all, about $2,450 the past year for running expenses 
and mission work, including the partial support of two weaker 
churches. 

There are those who affirm that this conspicuous and perhaps 
best Japanese illustration of the principle of self-support is mainly 
due to the inspiring influence of one gifted missionary, not now in 
the field, who led the church and the mission to cast themselves on 
the promises of God, and who, against all odds and amid all diffi- 
culties and discouragements, persistently advocated the truth that 
it is by training in responsibility that men are to be trained for 
responsibility. 

Standing as an observer and student among these differing, 
sometimes conflicting theories, my main feeling is that of gratitude 
that Japan has afforded such illustrious instances of the contrasted 
yet complementary application of both of them, and that in one 
mission, that of the American Board, the two could work side by 
side with such superb results. While the work of the Doshisha 
is known and commended by all classes in Japan, it is freely 
acknowledged by the missionaries of other societies that the 
American Board has brought its churches to a higher point of 
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self-support than any others in Japan have attained, and that its 
example has been potent in determining their present policy. Out 
of forty-seven native churches connected with the work of the 
various Presbyterian societies, they are able to report twenty as 
wholly self-supporting. Of the thirty-one Congregational and six 
Independent churches, twenty-eight are wholly self-supporting, 
while two at least of the remaining nine have their deficit made 
up by native churches. 

It is, in fact, the present rule of this mission, to which there 
are few exceptions, to organize none but self-supporting churches. 
How admirable is the type of character thus developed! What a 
fitting combination of independence among men, faith in God, and 
self-denying activity in God’s work! What conclusive evidence 
do these Osaka churches and many others of the same type 
throughout Japan afford of the possibilities of self-support where 
the multiplying touch of Christian faith discloses the latent 
riches of consecrated poverty, and arouses the dormant energies 
of Christian character ! 

To one who examines these successes of both methods it also 
grows very plain that it is quite idle to attempt to settle the 
dispute between them by any mere theory. It must be decided 
by men who are on the ground, in the full light of both general 
and local experience, and with a clear view of local needs and 
adaptations. Differing, as they doubtless will, among themselves, 
it is from their final agreement that the best practical plan may be 
expected. 

Looked at in this spirit, I should say that the drift of events is 
strongly away from the use of foreign money and toward an ever 
broader application of the principle of self-support. Yet much 
remains a matter of question and experiment. The principle of an 
independent native pastorate, for instance, is well established in all 
progressive missions. But how far shall the native self-support- 
ing churches, when once established, be aided by foreign money 
as well as by mission labor in the work of evangelizing their coun- 
try? The Presbyterian Mission answers this by giving three 
quarters wherever the Presbytery of these churches decides to 
put one quarter. The Congregational Mission gives six tenths to 
four tenths of native money, where it judges such help needed for 
work close at hand, and eight tenths for remoter work. 

These plans, however, I judge to be an experiment rather than 
the final embodiment of a principle. It would require a riper 
knowledge of mission work than the writer possesses to criticise 
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them. The principle of self-propagation, as well as self-support, 
is essential to the very idea of a church. Let that be given the 
fullest possible expression, and it is all that can be asked. 

The Church Missionary Society of England has adopted for 
this country the following plan, indebtedness to the Rev. Mr. 
Leavitt being frankly acknowledged. In each of its four main 
stations is a Native Church Council, composed of the pastors, or- 
dained or acting, of the churches in that station, together with at 
least two elected delegates from each church contributing a hun- 
dred dollars to the general fund, and one extra delegate for each 
additional fifty dollars contributed. The Senior Missionary in 
each station is, ex officio, the president of this Council, and has 
the veto power in all financial matters. This Council has the 
charge of all funds disbursed by the churches, and in it all the 
church property is vested. 

The funds are divided into two classes, pastoral and evangel- 
istic. Out of the pastoral fund are paid the salaries of pastors, 
and with the evangelistic fund the evangelizing work is done. 
Of the pastoral fund, the Mission furnishes two fifths; of the 
evangelistic, four fifths, — the native churches providing the re- 
mainder. In the case of those who insist on confiding fully in 
the native churches, the veto power allowed the president of the 
Council would be a fatal objection to this plan. 

It should be said that the Church Missionary Society does not 
attempt educational work. The American Episcopal Mission, on 
the other hand, is conspicuous for the fine and permanent char- 
acter of its educational and other buildings. But in this case the 
lavish use of foreign money and foreign labor does not seem to 
be attended with satisfactory results. Though one of the first in 
the field, it reports but two native pastors and four unordained 
preachers and helpers, with one self-supporting church out of seven 
which have been organized, while the Presbyterians have twenty- 
five pastors, and the Congregationalists twenty-two, and each about 
as many more helpers. 

Neither the American Episcopalians nor the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel have committed themselves heartily to 
the principles of self-support, and their progress seems to be cor- 
respondingly slow. With all its fine buildings, with twenty-seven 
years of work, and thirteen missionaries reported, the American 
Episcopal Mission declares a present church membership of but a 
hundred and thirty-one, fifty-five of whom joined the last year. 

Unless there be a mistake in the figures given by the Evangel- 
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ical Alliance, from whose statistics I take my figures, there seems 
to be some blight resting on a work which has too many warm 
friends and too good laborers justly to suffer thus. 

In the matter of education, however, the principle of self-support 
has as yet had little application in Japan. The brilliant example 
of the Osaka school, seeming to show that a true self-supporting 
and self-propagating church will also become an educator, is as 
yet an exception. 

It is strongly urged in favor of the use of foreign money in 
building up educational institutions that Japan is not open to 
Christianity alone. She is exposed to the corruptions of civiliza- 
tion as well. The accumulated evils of foreign life, its skepticisms, 
diseases, and temptations, its sins and its crimes, have rushed in 
like a flood. All the accumulated resources of Christianity are 
needed to overcome the foes that lurk in the shadow of Christian- 
ity itself, and ever precede it or follow in its wake. The example 
of great institutions once set, it is thought the Japanese will be 
quick to follow. ; 

But I question whether the very permanence of structure and 
completeness of equipment in these institutions, however they 
attract the admiration, may not tend actually to discourage rather 
than stimulate effort. A teacher and pupils are the only essentials 
toaschool. All the rest is but paraphernalia. A true man is 
the grandest institution in the world, and the noblest university. 
Fine buildings may only obscure that fact. Those thus misled 
will be slow to see how without the brilliant whole they may yet 
secure the essentials. 

It is mainly a question of character. If the character of the na- 
tive churches is weakened by the gift of these fine educational in- 
stitutions, nothing can atone for that loss. With my present light 
I would say, Send Christian teachers as the best possible gift to 
this land, but erect no buildings except for the teacher. If more 
money comes in, send more teachers. If experience proves that 
some buildings must be erected, let them be simple and light, such 
as the Japanese can easily duplicate. Let the present institutions 
stand, and go on with their noble work. But for the future, let 
the Japanese furnish the building where the foreigners are to 
teach. Put the money into teachers and more teachers, instead of 
into brick and mortar. Education may, at first, seem to go slower, 
but it will go deeper, and afterwards faster. 

I wish to report faithfully what I see, and also to leave room 
for the revision of my opinions. But the conviction reached after 
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a somewhat careful study of mission work in Japan is that the 
most advanced policy of self-support, in pastoral and evangelistic 
work, goes none too far, and may, perhaps, be wisely carried even 
farther in most cases. The degree of permanent success which 
any mission attains seems largely to depend on the extent to which 
it commits itself to the policy of establishing only self-supporting, 
self-controlling, self-propagating native churches. And in educa- 
tional work the success of whatever experiments in self-support 
have been made seems to show that the time for the larger use of 
foreign money, except for the support of teachers, — if it was ever 
wise, —is now past. 

The whole country is open for Christian instruction and evan- 
gelization. It is men and women who are urgently needed. Let 
them come now / 


II. CHRISTIAN UNION IN JAPAN. 


In Japan there are four great movements toward the unifica- 
tion of the native churches. One of these is already completed, 
two are under way and will probably reach a conclusion within a 
year. The fourth is still only a matter of talk and of hopes or fears. 
To the churches using the Presbyterian form of government be- 
longs the honor of leading the way to unity. On the combined 
platforms of Westminster and Heidelberg, they have come to- 
gether into what is termed the United Japanese Church. The na- 
tive Christians demanded the union, and most of the missionaries 
favored it. There were hesitations, objections, protests, vetoes from 
some of the Boards at home. There were not wanting missionaries 
who prophesied harm from it. Yet it was successfully carried 
through. One reason for this is to be found in the fact that sev- 
eral of those most active in bringing it about are comparatively 
young men, on intimate terms of personal friendship. Understand- 
ing and trusting one another as they did, it was easy for them to 
harmonize the missions. The natives were already one in heart, 
and even obstructionists in the Home Boards could not withstand 
the united desire of both bodies, while there were also many at 
home who were in heartiest sympathy with the plans for union. 

I had the pleasure of being present at the meeting of Presbytery 
in which the final act of unification was really performed. Four 
or five missionaries and ten or twelve native pastors, besides sev- 
eral delegates, were assembled in a little chapel in Tokio. The 
moderator was a native, who presided with ease and dignity. The 
native pastors and delegates and the missionaries were members 
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on equal terms. Should one of these classes ever be pitted against 
the other, the missionaries would always be outvoted. But divi- 
sion, I am told, never comes along those lines. Among the mis- 
sionaries were representatives of at least three different Boards, 
for the missions, of course, are still distinct in their property, per- 
sonnel, and management, though their churches are united. 

At this “ called” meeting other business was transacted, but to 
me the significant feature of the occasion was the reception into 
Presbytery of the native church in Tokio, which is the outcome 
of the short, but excellent work of the German Reformed Church 
of the United States. This was the last of the churches to be 
thus received, and the act therefore consummated the union. The 
native churches of the following five missions are now one: the 
North and South Presbyterians, the Dutch and German Reformed, 
and the Union Presbyterian Church of Scotland. 

The Cumberland Presbyterian Mission, begun only in 1877, but 
prosecuted with great vigor and success, and on a strong self-sup- 
porting basis, applied to have its churches received as well as the 
others. But the request was refused on doctrinal grounds. Whether 
a church, which, after repeated applications, was finally at Belfast 
received into the Panpresbyterian body will continue to be rejected 
by the Panpresbyterians of Japan, I am not able to say. Their 
Arminianism is supposed to be a bar to union. 

Four Methodist bodies are represented in the mission work of 
Japan, — the American Methodist Episcopal Church, the Canada 
Methodist Church, the Evangelical Association of North America, 
and the Protestant Methodist Church. Of these the first and 
second rank highest in importance. There should be no difficulty 
in combining the work of the four, and there is every reason to 
believe that this result will be reached at an early day. Their 
theological instruction is already combined, and, throughout the 
spring and part of the summer, meetings have been held from 
week to week in Tokio, for the purpose of carrying the union 
still farther, and of thus finally producing the one Methodist 
Church of Japan. 

The American Protestant Episcopal Church, the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, and the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
are the three Episcopal bodies with missions in Japan. Of these 
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, the first has been longest in the field, and has the largest force in 


men and means, while both the second and third have surpassed it 
in their church work. All taken together, they rank fourth among 
the four great bodies which are doing most for the evangelization 
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of Japan. Bishop Williams, of Tokio, has long been in charge 
of the American Mission. Bishop Bickersteth has just come to 
assume the control of the English operations. There has been 
talk for some time of uniting the work connected with these mis- 
sions, but not until quite recently has the plan assumed a definite 
shape. A few days ago delegates from the different missions, in- 
cluding, of course, the two bishops, met to devise a preliminary 
plan of union. The result is a platform which seems at once 
strong and broad. Early in the coming year it is to be presented 
to the missions and the natives for discussion, modification, and 
adoption. If it be not frustrated by opposition at home, the 
result will be the formation of the one Episcopal Church of 
Japan, as completely independent of both the American and the 
English Episcopal Church as they are each independent one of the 
other. The new church will stand, according to the plan so far 
agreed to, on the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments, the 
Apostles’ and the Nicene Creeds, to the exclusion of the Atha- 
nasian. It will hold the three orders of ministry, will use the 
prayer-book, and be obedient to lawful authority. For ordination 
it will require the Thirty-nine Articles. I understand that a large 
liberty will be allowed the church in the preparation of its own 
prayer-book and canons. This proposed union is certainly most 
desirable. It will probably give a new impetus to Episcopal mis- 
sions in Japan, and it will be another evidence to that people of 
the integrating power of Christianity. It is claimed that the 
Japanese do not readily incline to either a liturgical service or an 
Episcopal polity, yet there are some reasons to suppose that if the 
Japanese government should ever take the unfortunate step of 
attempting to establish a state church it might adopt the Episco- 
pal form of government and worship. However that may be, it 
seems clear that if the Episcopal Church is to take any strong 
hold upon the people of this country it must plant here a church 
independent of all foreign ecclesiastical authority. 

There is no other great work of union to be done between mem- 
bers of the same ecclesiastical families. But there is a fourth 
plan sanguinely cherished by some which would bring together 
into one native church the two leading and most closely related 
denominations in Japan. There are many reasons for, there would 
be many advantages from, this suggested union of Congregation- 
alists and Presbyterians. With no essential differences of doc- 
trine or worship to keep them apart, they have almost everything 
in common. No two missions have so acted and reacted on one 
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another; they are to-day working along very much the same lines, 
and with much the same methods. The country has been well 
divided between them, the Presbyterians occupying the east and 
north, with Tokio as a centre; the Congregationalists the west 
and south, radiating out from Kioto and Osaka. Both together 
could well take possession of the whole of Japan, and their com- 
bined strength would so much exceed that of all the other mis- 
sions combined, that the resulting church would probably deter- 
mine the ecclesiastical future of Japan. Moreover, while the ter- 
ritory they have occupied in the past has been, for the most part, 
well separated, they are now beginning to overlap and interlace. 
Union would effectually prevent all waste, misunderstanding, and 
bitterness, which will almost inevitably arise if competition wins 
the day above codperation. To all this is to be added that the 
pastors of the native churches, far from seeing any need of the 
separate existence of the two, are strongly desirous of union. In 
several prolonged conferences which I had with companies of both 
Presbyterian and Congregational pastors I do not remember find- 
ing one who did not long for union. There is yet further ground 
of agreement. The missionaries of both Boards are agreed that, 
however desirable such a union may be, it must come about, if it 
come at all, not as a result of their devising or doing, but as the 
spontaneous creation of the Japanese Church. It is just here that 
the difficulty begins. The only divisive differences are in church 
government. They seem slight, yet they are pervading, and each 
group of churches loves best the form it has. Can some com- 
promise be made? A plan of union was proposed by a committee, 
consisting of three pastors from each body. This plan, not alto- 
gether correctly stated, as reported in the “ Tokio Independent,” 
and copied in some of our home papers, presents, in brief, the 
creed of the Evangelical Alliance as a doctrinal basis, and the old 
New York Plan of Union as its method of government. It was 
at first supposed that this plan would prove acceptable to both 
sides, but the further discussion of it showed that each of the two 
parties interpreted the plan differently, and that neither was ready 
to accept the interpretation of the other. Unexpected divergences 
and difficulties have developed, and the movement seems for the 
present to have come to a stand-still. Desiring union as much as 
ever, the native pastors do not discover the basis on which it is to 
be made. They feel that it should not be the simple absorption of 
one by the other, but the true union of both. I speak of the pastors, 
for the churches as yet have little knowledge of, or concern about, 
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the differences. And while it may be said that any union to take 
place should proceed from the churches themselves rather than 
from their pastors, yet it is true that if any such union is ever to 
be made, it will come far more easily and permanently now than 
when the different sets of churches have developed into distinct 
types, and become organically imbued with the principles of dif- 
ference. Now, if ever, is the day for church union in Japan. 

I confess I do not myself see any basis on which the two can 
satisfactorily unite. Congregationalists who have had experience 
of the New York Plan of Union will not be led by that experience 
to favor a repetition of the same thing in Japan. And it is ad- 
mitted by Presbyterian missionaries who favor the proposed scheme 
that the outcome will probably be simply a somewhat freer type of 
Presbyterianism. Yet I believe the men connected with both 
missions would say: ‘“ Whatever plan of union the Japanese may 
originate and, after fair consideration, heartily adopt, we will our- 
selves accept with gladness and gratitude, be it what it may.” 

There is to be a conference of the native pastors next year at 
Tokio, where this matter will be considered, and perhaps farther 
progress made. Meantime they are thinking and praying much 
about it, and are, I believe, prepared to accept either unification 
or simple codperation without organic union, as may be provi- 
dentially indicated. 

But, whatever may be the result in the native church, there is 
great need of some sort of a formal league and basis of codperation 
between these two missions themselves. Intimate acquaintance, 
frequent conference, full understanding of and confidence in one 
another, would prevent possible difficulties between them or settle 
them when they arise. A Presbygational Mission Alliance of 
Japan is as practicable as desirable. I have found those who speak 
of even farther reaching plans of union, so as to include at least the 
Methodists with the Congregationalists and Presbyterians. But I 
have seen nothing pointing toward such results, nor, believing as 
I do in the raison @étre of the great primitive types of church 
thought and rule and worship, do I see anything desirable for 
Japan in the endeavor to abolish distinctions that correspond with 
original varieties of temperament, thought, and character. A 
few months will, doubtless, see all foreign distinctions which are 
purely local, accidental, or historical, swept away from the native 
churches of Japan. There will still remain those who will incul- 
eate Episcopal or Baptist exclusiveness. But Japan is a poor 
soil for sectarianism or dogmatism. The Japanese cling to their 
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country and to one another. The main types of church life may 
remain organically distinct, but there is every reason to believe 
that all the natives, of whatever church type, will harmoniously 
codperate in the building up of the kingdom of God in Japan. 
Meantime there is a great work to be done in Christian Europe 
and America in the way of interdenominational cooperation in 
the mission work. Let our Home Boards league together ; let the 
various missions themselves form an alliance; let all branches of 
the church of Christ, in all lands, more and more, show the unity 
of the Spirit. Ah, then, will the prayer of the church have a 
speedy fulfillment —‘“ Thy kingdom come! ” 


Edward A. Lawrence. 
Kose, JAPAN, July, 1886. 





CREATION AND SALVATION. 


‘*T am come that they might have life, and that they might have it more abun- 
dantly.”’ 


THE Creator and the Saviour of the world are one. The Logos, 
of whom it is said “he was in the world, and the world was made 
by him, and the world knew him not,” is at the same time the 
Redeemer of mankind, of whom it is affirmed “as many as re- 
ceived him to them gave he power to become the sons of God.” 
He is the same of whom another apostle says, “ By him were all 
things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principal- 
ities, or powers ; all things were created by him and for him; and 
he is before all things, and by him all things consist.” In striking 
harmony with these passages are all those which describe the great 
work of the Saviour of men as a new creation, a regeneration, a 
rescue from death by the infusion of new life. 

So closely, indeed, have these two functions of origination and 
rescue been associated that our conception of the first cannot be 
modified in any important respect without also changing our idea 
of the second. If we think of the original creation as:a succession 
of suddenly completed and wholly disconnected acts occurring 
within a particular epoch, we almost unavoidably construe salva- 
tion as an isolated effect produced once for all upon the soul of 
man by the power that created him. But if we regard creation as 
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a process, — a process of codperation participated in by the crea- 
ture, — we arc likely to think of salvation as effected gradually and 
by a like cooperative activity. And not only this. We shall range 
the latter under the former as part of it. Creation being a not 
yet completed process, salvation coming in at any point means 
the rescue not simply of the product but of the process itself from 
miscarriage and failure. Let us make the hypothesis that this is 
the true conception, and then proceed to test it by the principles 
of evolution, the scriptural idea of salvation, and the facts of 
moral experience. Can it be substantiated without doing violence 
to any of these ? 

Our investigation need not concern itself much with matters re- 
motely connected with the history of man; yet it may be worth 
while to consider briefly this general question: Does creation by 
evolution, as it appears in the lower realms of nature, easily assimi- 
late the idea of salvation? Does the latter fall into a natural place 
under the former? The phenomena of germ life afford a most 
satisfactory analogy for the answer. 

A seed is a perishable thing. “ Dust thou art, to dust thou 
shalt return,” is true of every part of it that we can see. But it 
contains a something which we cannot see, but which we infer 
from experience. And the same experience teaches us further 
that it is uncertain whether the potential life which slumbers in a 
seed will be quickened into actual life or not. This depends 
upon many conditions. Foremost among them is the necessity of 
receiving an impulse from the great source of all vitality, the sun. 
If this and other conditions are fulfilled, the possibilities of the 
seed may be realized, otherwise it is doomed. As matter of fact, 
we know that of the many seeds formed only a few are rescued in 
the realization of their life principle. This analogy, which extends 
to all forms of organized existence, animal as well as vegetable, 
meets us again in the history of species and genera, and, as we 
should anticipate in a realm which evolution has made its own, we 
find a term which, though not a synonym for salvation, represents 
a cognate thought. Survival implies salvation; and the former 
is often made to stand for the latter in the teachings of Christ. 
Salvation is life, its antithesis is death. The Saviour of the world 
is the Great Physician who has come to restore to permanent health 
that which is diseased and on the way to dissolution. 

It is needless to dwell upon this. Every one who has pondered 
the words and elaborate figures used by the founder of Christian- 
ity must have been impressed with the wonderful parallelism which 
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they suggest to the processes of nature as interpreted by evolu- 
tion. At the present time there is, perhaps, more need of caution 
than of stimulus in this direction. The development of such 
analogies is in the highest degree inspiring and strengthening to 
those whose mental constitution leads them to crave a perception 
of harmony in all the works of God. But here, as elsewhere in 
the provisions that the Great Educator has made for our disci- 
pline, we must be on our guard against making the problem too 
easy. When an idea is flashed upon us by means of a real anal- 
ogy we experience one of the most agreeable of mental sur- 
prises. Asarule, truth has to be picked up laboriously, — washed 
out in small fragments from untold heaps of rubbish; but when 
we come upon a striking analogy it is like truth in bulk, a verita- 
ble nugget; and in its possession we seem to have advanced to 
wealth per saltum. And so, perhaps, we have; but wealth so 
gained is sometimes more perilous than want. There is great 
danger that in using analogies borrowed from a lower sphere of 
life to illustrate spiritual truth we shall press the analogy and 
override the truth. 

In dealing with this most vital of all questions, therefore, I shall 
hope to win the reader not by multiplying analogies, nor by point- 
ing out resemblances in those departments of nature that lie most 
remote from each other. But, assuming that we are least liable to 
variation from the truth when we compare things that are by na- 
ture most closely related, I shall confine myself chiefly to a consid- 
eration of the moral history of man, and try to show that methods 
disclose themselves in its successive stages which afford a strong 
corroboration of the hypothesis that creation and salvation are but 
different aspects of one process; that men are saved not by being 
snatched out of the process of the world, not by being turned back 

_ to a condition previously occupied and lost, but saved into a higher 
state by the progressive development of spiritual life. 

The moral history of man naturally divides itself into two great 
epochs: that which antedated the incarnation of the Saviour of 
the world, and that which is subsequent to it. One great con- 
trast of these two periods lies in the degree of knowledge which 
we possess concerning them. The former is, to a great extent, 
prehistoric. The latter is historic. The former, presenting us 
with a variety of results of the most interesting character, reveals 
but little as to the sources from whence they have sprung. The 
latter lays before us the whole course of its history from the 


feeblest beginnings to the present time. Any interpretation of 
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the former period, therefore, commends itself to us in so far as it 
harmonizes with the most approved construction of the latter. 
The better known must be the justification of theories with regard 
to the less known. 

As to the beginnings of the former period, the Bible gives us 
some very important information embodied in a figurative account 
of the great ethical event of the race: From this theology has 
constructed its conception of man before and after the Fall. Now 
I think it cannot be questioned that a doctrine or conception that 
takes its departure from a figure must always be open to modifi- 
cation. 

In so far as it refers to the figure as authority its right to exist- 
ence is hypothetical ; and neither by the rules of logic nor of morals 
can those who hold it be justified in refusing to entertain addi- 
tional light from any source. The principles of evolution offer a 
revised interpretation of the story of the Garden of Eden, based 
upon the careful study of an older revelation from the same au- 
thor, —a revelation which men have only begun to learn to read 
in these latter days. I shall try to show that this interpretation, 
though differing in many respects from the traditional one, does no 
violence to the Scripture narrative of the Fall, but, on the con- 
trary, brings out all the proportions of that narrative with greater 
strength and fullness of meaning, while it throws a flood of light 
forward, illuminating the whole reaim of salvation. 

The certain information conveyed in the narrative of the Garden 
of Eden may, it seems to me, be fairly summarized as follows: 
There was a time when man was morally innocent. But he did 
not remain in this condition. He lost his innocence, and became 
a guilty sinner. This came about through the dawning of a moral 
sense in man, a temptation, an act of disobedience, and a great 
moral illumination. Now in the expansion of the narrative of 
the Fall theology has emphasized two of these factors, but has 
failed to let the others have much influence upon its deductions. 
If it had given the same prominence to the fact of moral illumina- 
tion that it allowed to temptation and disobedience, we should not 
have had the not-yet-moral man presented to us as a developed, 
positively moral being, having a full knowledge of the law, and 
yielding a perfect obedience to it. 

Evolution calls attention to this neglected factor. It even 
makes it the prominent one. It represents it as the new, hitherto 
unevolved principle which, entering in, changed the character of 
other principles that had long been active in the world. Before 
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this moral enlightenment temptation was only desire ; disobedience 
was simple inadvertence. In its absence man could not have be- 
come a sinner by any number of acts transgressing the moral 
law as we know it. Animals constantly perform actions which 
would render them sinners if they occupied the moral position to 
which man has been advanced. From being innocent they would, 
if thus advanced, without any change in their actions, become 
thieves and murderers ; they would be cruel, intemperate, incestu- 
ous, base, sordid. But, on the other hand, it was equally impossi- 
ble for man to be a holy or righteous being without the incoming 
of this new element of moral consciousness which the Scripture 
narrative of the Fall describes. 

In giving prominence to this fundamenta: condition of sin and 
righteousness, therefore, evolution brings distinctly before us the 
important fact that what we have been in the habit of emphasiz- 
ing as the Fall was a result of the rise of man; and that the rise 
is by far the more important aspect of this great crisis. It was the 
entrance of that true light that lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world. It was the birth of conscience. It was man’s 
first intimation of contact with God. It rendered possible the 
new creature in Christ, the partaking of the tree of eternal life, 
when the fullness of time should come. 

The lighting up of this side of the story makes it, I grant, a 
different thing; but it does not render it less difficult to harmo- 
nize with our belief in a loving and all-wise Being, the same yes- 
terday and to-day and forever, who has foreseen the end from the 
beginning, and whose plans realize themselves without failure. It 
relieves us of the conception of a God whose purposes were thwarted 
by the willfulness of his creatures. It makes the Fall, sin, an 
incident in the elevation of the creature to a higher grade of ex- 
istence. 

It may, indeed, be objected that the knowledge of good and the 
rise of man in the scale of being are not the aspects of the Fall 
which the narrative itself or the history of this period emphasizes. 
But, “ xparov TH pice érxarov rH yevéce.” We are at the beginning 
of a great process, which is to be traced from its inception to the 
advent of its final stage. And, naturally enough, the narrative, 
while embodying all the vital elements of the situation, gives 
prominence to those which first in the order of development be- 
came active. The immediate result of moral enlightenment was 
the realization of moral evil. And the knowledge of good, though 
it came at the same time, is in the story related to evil as a back- 
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ground of light is related to a foreground in which darker figures 
represent action. 

From our position of Christian enlightenment we know as a 
certainty that which was only vaguely hinted at in the earlier 
record, namely, that the human race will triumph over evil and 
realize the possibilities opened before it in the knowledge of good. 
And just as a man in reviewing the events of a successful life will 
often fasten upon moments which at the time seemed pregnant 
with evil as the crises which forced him into the working out of 
a higher destiny, so the true significance of the Fall is flashed 
upon us by the light of our later experience; and we find the 
fullest justification for the position that in its highest and most 
enduring aspects it was the rise of man. 

But we must not enter upon the consideration of the later era 
till we have come to a clear understanding of the condition into 
which man was brought by “the fall.” What, in other words, 
does evolution make of sin? In the first place, I think there is 
no risk in saying that evolution would characterize sin as pro- 
gressive. It came into the world as the result of a moral enlight- 
enment that has extended only very gradually over the wide area 
of conduct which it now covers. The study of historic man leads 
us to believe that sin, as an abstract idea, had no existence in his 
mind till long after he had recognized it in many concrete forms ; 
and that, in the first instance, it was confined to some definite 
central spot of behavior. With regard to some one alternative, 
he became conscious that the choice of a particular course of 
action was superior to the choice of its opposite, and that the 
recognition of superiority carried with it a sense of obligation. 

This position is fully indorsed in the Scriptural account. Man 
might eat of every tree of the garden save one. It was only in 
relation to one particular act that he felt the “thou shalt not” of 
conscience. This feeling was not as yet the knowledge of good 
and evil. It was its dim foreshadowing. It contained the inti- 
mations of a world not yet realized. Knowledge came with action. 
Disobedience to conscience brought remorse, and remorse illu- 
minated the fallen as well as the higher possible self that might 
have been. Once awakened, this moral sense extended itself with 
the ever-widening relations of life, and with the increase of the 
self-reflective power in man. 

But does evolution offer any explanation of the fact that man 
chose, in so many cases, the downward instead of the upward 
course? I think it has a very natural one. It is a fact of nature, 
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as well as a truth of revelation, that God has chosen the weak 
things of the world to confound the mighty, — things that are not 
to bring to nought things that are. And if we will bear in mind 
that the period during which moral evil has sway in the world is 
the period of the minority of the principle that, in its fully de- 
veloped strength, is to triumph over evil, we shall not be at a loss 
to account for sin. Unmoral man was, according to evolution, a 
creature of very positive qualities, a self-poised, energetic being 
of strongly developed tendencies. He had roughed it in the 
world, he had won his title to existence by a hand-to-hand conflict 
with his environment, and had thus matured habits and instincts 
that bore him along in certain well-defined lines of action with a 
force not easily turned or thwarted. 

Into this vigorous life comes the new principle, the dawning of 
the spiritual nature. It comes not with the power of the rushing, 
mighty wind, but as a “still, small voice.” It comes as an inter- 
ruption, as a command to refrain from doing something that the 
whole strong current of the man’s past life urges him todo. It 
comes as an authority external to the soul, even though it arises 
within it. This peculiarity of conscience, though it is never fully 
explained till man has advanced to the knowledge that God works 
within him, is characteristic of its least developed stages. It 
may appeal to man as duty to parents or offspring, as the com- 
mand of a divinely commissioned government, or as the insistence 
of an alter ego, —a better possible self, that ought to be realized. 
But in every form it stands apart from the actual self as having 
separate and divergent interests. It makes light of the authority 
of the self in subjection to which primitive man has lived, fought 
his battles, and conquered his enemies; it pronounces this self to 
be evil, in so far as it remains the end instead of becoming the 
means to higher things. It insists upon subordinating it. There 
is, therefore, a natural rebellion of the ego that is in possession. 
All that self-assertion, that amour propre, that is the outgrowth 
of the instinct of self-preservation on the plane now occupied, 
rises up to contest the higher promptings of conscience. 

But, besides this, there is in our members a deep-seated physical 
basis for sin, a vis inertia, which works against the stimulus of 
the Spirit. By this I do not mean a state of passivity, but rather 
the tendency to continue in the direction of an impulse imparted, 
of a momentum already acquired. In the moral sphere this be- 
comes obstinacy, but when regarded merely as the characteristic 
of a physical organism, it is a tendency to the flow of energy in 
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the lines of more or less permanently established and localized 
function. By far the greater part of the vital expenditure of 
each day, even in a somewhat varied life, follows the thoroughfares 
of habit, of unconscious and almost mechanical routine. It is, as 
a rule, only a most inconsiderable part that goes to the modifica- 
tion or improvement of this routine. A man may be exceedingly 
active within the lines of established function without much real 
effort. Given health, and a not too difficult environment, and life . 
courses along the well-worn channels not only of the vegetative 
processes of the body, but also of conscious labor, with a sense 
of exhilaration. A slight element of change adds zest to this 
routine, but whenever the volume of vitality is to any considerable 
extent diverted from this to the formation of new and more elab- 
orate functions there is pain. There is first the pain of unsatisfied 
craving. Each depleted nerve-centre cries out, in its own way, 
against the cutting short of its accustomed supply of vital stimulus. 
It besieges the will to break down, if possible, the new order of 
things, and this internal warfare destroys the careless flow of life. 
Nor is this all. 

To the pain of repression, again, is added that of constructive 
effort, the effort to realize a positive morality. A late writer on 
ethics has well said: “ Morality is internal. The moral law has 
to be expressed in the form, be this, not in the form, do this.” } 
It involves not a change of outward behavior merely, the con- 
ducting of life into new channels, but more than this, the making 
of the channels themselves. But does morality call upon man to 
make these channels? It certainly does. And, under God, he 
has the power to make them. He can make them, it is true, only 
by indirection. But he has the assurance, both of nature and of 
revelation, that if, in the determinations of his will, accompanied 
by appropriate activities, he obeys the higher law, at first with 
difficulty and pain, the Spirit, working, as it were, in the wake of 
those efforts, will conduct them to the highest constructive results. 
I am not supposing that primitive man understands all this any 
more than a little child understands it. In each case a command 
is recognized, and a strong resistance is experienced. 

But now we must carefully discriminate between this natural 
reluctance, this opposition of the old nature, and sin. Sin cannot 
be a physical product. Should we adopt the evolution of Professor 
Huxley, and of Mr. Spencer, which sees in man’s conviction of 
responsibility an illusion, then, indeed, sin itself would be an 

1 Science of Ethics, Leslie Stephen. 
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illusion. But to the evolution that recognizes moral free agency 
as a real factor, sin also is a reality. It enters the world for the 
first time when a conscious free agent chooses to realize self on a 
lower plane than that indicated by conscience. It enters not in 
its fully developed positive form, but as a refusal rather than a 
determination, a rejection of the higher rather than a deliberate 
choice of the lower. But its more positive form is anon brought 
out by the insistence of conscience, which has come to stay and 
fight out the battle to the end. This insistence produces annoy- 
ance, opposition, and, in some, a willful determination to persist 
in the chosen way of disobedience. Its language is: “I do not 
want to rise to higher things; I will not rise; I will live my life 
as it pleases me to live it, without regard to the commands or 
threatenings of this intruder.” 

But the great majority of men assume no such position. Some 
assent, and mean to follow; and, in a halting way, do follow the 
voice of the guide that ever strives to draw them higher. Their 
lives are not all obedience, nor all disobedience, but their abiding 
choice is to obey. There are others, not a small number, who 
settle down into a middle course that gives a measure of peace. 
Man has the power not only to resist conscience, but the far more 
dangerous power of evading it. He who is engaged in a recognized, 
embittered warfare with the Spirit of God in his soul is in a less 
perilous way than he who has succeeded in paralyzing that side of 
his nature which is sensitive to the motions of the Spirit. In- 
genious as men have always been in discovering narcotics for the 
body, their skill in this direction is probably more than matched 
by the variety and potency of their inventions for deadening the 
nerves of the soul. Some of these are natural, like simple neglect; 
some are highly artificial, like formal and soulless religions. Some 
are gross, like sensual pleasures ; others are of the utmost refine- 
ment, — garments of self-righteousness, of delicate texture. But 
the result is the same in all cases. Sin, except on occasions, in- 
stead of being a painful, disturbing element, is like a dull, inert 
parasite that vegetates in the soul, appropriating its nourishment, 
battening on its life, but making little stir. 

We may now turn to the idea of salvation, the power that 
makes for the rescue and realization of the higher life, which sin 
tends to destroy. Must we, to find this element at work, leave 
the first period behind us? Was there no salvation before Christ 
died? Let us see what we mean by the word. If we understand 
by it a complete triumph over evil, in the full realization of man’s 
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higher possibilities, we must say that neither in the one period nor 
in the other is there salvation on earth. But if we apprehend it 
as a process that moves toward its fulfillment, in accordance with 
the laws that govern the growth of other things and principles, we 
may discern its efficiency from the beginning to the end. 

Taking the largest view of it, we may see that elements making 
for salvation were present at every step of the way. The knowl- 
edge of good and evil, though it came through transgression, was 
the beginning of salvation. It was the first step toward the 
rescue of the spiritual possibilities of the soul. Whether these 
possibilities might have been developed otherwise it is idle to 
inquire. That they were developed in the race through sin is 
matter of sacred history, and the experience of the individual in- 
dorses the truth of the record. If this involves us in the assump- 
tion that good may somehow grow from a root of evil, or be in- 
extricably associated with evil, we are not thereby brought into 
conflict with the actual world uf our experience, nor with the 
scheme of Christianity as set forth in the Scriptures. Judas and 
Caiaphas were important links in the later history of the great 
redemption, as Adam and Eve were in the earlier. We are only 
caught in the metaphysical difficulty of being unable to make the 
joints of our fragmentary abstractions fit into each other. We 
are confused in one of those illusory cross-roads of thought which, 
according to our calculations, ought to connect the main lines of 
our reasoning, but which experimental reason has proved to be 
labyrinthine. 

But, even if we take a more restricted view, and search for the 
Sruits of the process, we shall not seek in vain. From “righteous 
Abel” on through all the dark periods of the world’s history, the 
creative work of salvation has unmistakably declared itself. We 
ought not, indeed, to expect to find the fully developed Christian 
type of man in pre-Christian centuries, but we do find the disposi- 
tion that, under favorable cireumstanees, develops into Christianity. 
The fruits of the Spirit are not identical in all ages. The higher 
law of Christ has brought into view, and highly honored, virtues 
that were hardly recognized under the old dispensation. Long- 
suffering and meekness were, so to speak, nebula in the field of 
man’s moral vision, until the powerful lens of the great teacher 
was turned upon them. But love, joy, peace, kindness, goodness, 
faithfulness, temperance, fortitude, were recognized and cultivated 
by some, in obedience to the leadings of the Spirit. 

That all these elements of salvation were at work in some of 
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the descendants of Abraham no one who has read the Old Testa- 
ment can for a moment doubt. And wherever the religious 
history of other nations is read with a sympathetic human interest, 
it can hardly fail to produce the conviction that God is no re- 
specter of persons, but that in every nation He has had those who 
have not bowed the knee to Baal, but, according to their enlight- 
enment, have feared Him, and in some measure worked righteous- 
ness. “TJ like life,” says Mencius, “and I also like righteous- 
ness; but if the two are not to be retained together, I let go life 
and hold to righteousness.” The ethical systems wrought out by 
generations of earnest men, under the different civilizations, are 
of themselves evidence that during all those centuries of relative 
darkness the Spirit of God was working with men, disturbing, 
rebuking, alarming them, because of their sins, encouraging and 
sustaining them in their righteous efforts, and ever pointing them 
to a higher ideal for their attainment. 

But, in this view, what becomes of the lofty claims of Chris- 
tianity? Did it bring nothing new into the world? 

We are confronted here with a question of the very same order 
as that which meets us at the emergence of man from a creature 
that is not man. It is frequently put in this form: “ Have we 
here a difference of kind or only a difference of degree?” A 
more unsatisfactory question could hardly be framed, for the rea- 
son that there is no test by which to settle what constitutes a dif- 
ference of kind. When simple elements unite to form a chem- 
ical compound, there results, we say, a difference of kind ; but as 
this has been brought about by differences of condition and pro- 
portion, it may be objected that the compound is not really, but 
only apparently, a new substance. The true question for us to 
ask about Christianity is this: Does its newness consist in the 
presence of an absolutely new, simple element in the world, or is 
it a new condition of things and higher functions brought about 
by differences of relation and proportion? To answer this, we 
must compare both the facts and the order of the facts under 
Christianity with those of the antecedent period. 

Let us begin at the beginning. Man entered the realm of 
morals through the gate of the knowledge of good and evil. By 
this knowledge he was made to partake of the divine nature, not 
simply potentially, but actually. Now, turning to the later stage 
of moral creation, what do we find to be its first step or prime 


1 In such passages as John x. 16,and Matt. xxv. 37-41, Christ seems to refer 
distinctly to this class. 
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condition? The very same,—moral enlightenment. Man is not 
snatched out of the process which was begun when the eyes of 
the race were opened; but he is carried on to a higher stage of 
the same process. He is brought once more to the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil. When the aged Simeon, filled with 
the Holy Ghost, took the infant Jesus in his arms, he was inspired 
to prophesy, not simply “a light to lighten the Gentiles and the 
glory of thy people Israel,” but, further, “ Behold, this child is set 
for the fall and rising again of many in Israel.” Now it is not 
the word “ fall” that I wish to emphasize in calling attention to 
this prophecy. The word stands for a fact; and this fact has been 
realized, not only in the experience of Israel, but in the conscious- 
ness of Christendom, with a fullness which justifies us in desig- 
nating the entrance of Christianity into the world as a fall. 

Like the first great ethical event of the race, it was preémi- 
nently and distinctively a great moral illumination. Like that 
also, it was a moral condemnation of the profoundest significance. 
It was an intensified repetition of the primal revelation of man to 
himself as a moral being. It was brought about by the same 
agencies. The revealer is the same in both. Conscience, the 
light that lightens every man that cometh into the world, is also 
the eternal Logos that, in the form of man, preached the Sermon 
on the Mount. Like that earlier revelation, it came not all at 
once, nor independently of man’s codperation. It came first as a 
degree of light communicated from without; but this was de- 
veloped into a deep and abiding race-consciousness only when it 
had been acted upon. It began with the preaching of John. 
His baptism unto repentance was the symbolical representation 
and prophecy of that destructive baptism of the Holy Ghost which 
is likened to fire, a baptism of moral light, that by convincing 
men of righteousness and sin cast them into the depths of moral 
despair. 

The first great wave of this illumination comes through Christ’s 
teachings. In the Sermon on the Mount he took the law of Moses 
and spiritualized its letter to such a degree as to make righteous- 
ness appear impossible. By carrying the discrimination of good 
and evil into the motives and dispositions of the heart, he dis- 
closed to al! those who could understand the language of the Spirit 
their absolute and hopeless unrighteousness. The Apostle Paul 
vividly describes the depth of the fall which this illumination of 
the law was fitted to bring about in a man who had the moral dis- 
cernment and honesty to receive it. “I had not known sin, but 
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by the law.” “I was alive without the law once; but when the 
commandment came sin revived and I died. And the command- 
ment which was ordained to life I found to be unto death.” But 
to only a few select souls could this lighting up of the law of Moses 
carry conviction and rouse such a knowledge of righteousness and 
sin as should prepare and make straight the way of the Lord in 
Christian salvation. 

No “Thou shalt not” could be made to carry the meaning of 
that positive injunction, ‘“ Love one another as J have loved you.” 
This brief commandment makes the whole life of Christ a stard- 
ing condemnation of every man who accepts Him as the truth. 
To love men as Christ loved them sets before every one of his 
followers a hopeless standard. Here is light indeed, not of a sav- 
ing but of a destructive character. To every conscientious soul it 
lays bare its selfishness in a way that kills. But even this is not 
the extent of the Christian fall. The teaching and the life may 
stir a response and produce conviction in men who have been in 
the habit of responding to the influences of the Spirit and of ren- 
dering an imperfect obedience to it. But the inefficacy of such 
knowledge in the case of the vast majority of mankind was clearly 
discerned and pointed out by our Saviour. ‘“ This people’s heart 
is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of hearing, and their eyes 
they have closed.” There was a far more powerful instrument of 
conviction in reserve. 

As in the first fall, so in the second, the deep abiding impres- 
sion of the nature of sin was to be developed and stamped upon 
the consciousness of the race by its own act. The crime of the 
first disobedience was to be reénacted in the tragedy of the Cruci- 
fixion. ‘This is the condemnation that light is come into the 
world, and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.” The holiness of God, that at first had feebly 
declared itself in conscience, is now declared fully and clearly in 
the form of a perfect humanity, and the result is an outbreak of 
hostility such as the world has never seen. The most potent forces 
of the physical world may slumber for ages in absolute inactivity 
and give no sign of their presence till brought into contact with 
some element that sets them free. It is the same with moral 
forces. ‘The world cannot hate you, but me it hateth because I 
testify of it that the works thereof are evil.” Perfect righteous- 
ness coming into a world of sin demonstrated the nature of sin; 
and by so doing it provided, at the same time, the most powerful 
organ of conviction and the most expressive medium of confes- 
sion. 
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Let us now see if we can trace the relations which this Chris- 
tian fall sustained to the previous and subsequént development of 
the race. Can we discover in this morally destructive work a 
necessary stage of the great world-process? I think we may 
safely say that the continuation of that process in the line of 
moral and spiritual elevation, independently of such an experi- 
ence, is inconceivable. Every advance in the perception of right- 
eousness involves the perception of deficiency. The whole world, 
organic and inorganic, moves by attractions and repulsions. In 
sensible organisms progress is dependent upon an impelling power 
that may, in a general way, be called dissatisfaction. This is 
often the spring of effort even in the absence of a well-defined ob- 
ject of desire. It is this that spurs flagging energies by making 
the pain of endurance seem greater than the pain of conflict. 
Response to environment, adjustment of disturbed relations, is the 
expression of this principle in the lower sphere. In a higher we 
eall it a quickening of the instinct of self-preservation. The new 
enlightenment that pours in upon man with the Christian fall 
radically alters the relations which he sustains to an ideal self, to 
society, to God. It has thrown his whole existence, so to speak, 
out of joint. His moral environment produces restlessness and 
pain at every point. He must make a supreme effort to rise to 
something higher or morally perish ; for besides the pain of the 
present there is a sense of peril, the shadow of an impending 
calamity and the loss of everything. 

The recognition of this principle throws a flood of light upon 
our inquiry. But it does not fully answer it. A sense of present 
or impending evil cannot act as a stimulus except it be so propor- 
tioned to the mind as not to destroy hope. Otherwise it is simply 
paralyzing and despair-producing; and this, as we have seen, is 
the effect of the Christian fall. How shall we account for this 
excess, as it would seem, of moral illumination ? 

To answer this we must advance-to a consideration of the dis- 
tinctive positive elements of Christianity. The Christian fall is, 
in the first place, adjusted to the proclamation of a full and 
free forgiveness of sins,—a forgiveness of sins in the case of 
men who have still a career of moral effort before them. There- 
fore, the integrity of the principle hitherto followed in the educa- 
tion of the race, that of making men make themselves, requires 
that a full assurance of the forgiveness of sins be counterbalanced 
by an equally full recognition of the perfect and unchangeable 
holiness of God. The object to be attained by salvation is moral 
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character. This can be produced only in and through voluntary 
choice. But the true choice that constitutes and produces the ideal 
character is conditioned upon the perception of a true ideal as the 
object of choice. But the ideals of men are not fixed; they are for- 
ever on the move, for better or for worse. Inborn disposition, in- 
dulged inclination, habitual attention, help to make them what they 
are; and moxe or less consciously men exercise a selective control 
over the elements of their moral representations so as to make their 
ideals conform to lower schemes of excellence, not too remote or 
too difficult. There can be no assured progress, therefore, unless 
there be some standard which shall draw the ever-forming ideal 
upward. 

But full and free forgiveness of sins, while it relieves men of the 
burdens of the past, is, as regards the future, relaxing and ideal- 
obscuring. To prevent its acting in this mischievous way, there- 
fore, it is necessary that it should be inseparably joined with an 
impression of the true, the remote, the infinitely difficult ideal of 
God. This has been accomplished by the life and death of Christ. 
So that he who receives Christ in his teachings, in his life of self- 
denying ministry, in the fullness of his divine antithesis to the 
human life that surrounded Him, and who recognizes in the hos- 
tility that slew Him the manifestation of our common sinful nature, 
realizes and expresses all that which men incoherently and with a 
half-consciousness expressed under the earlier dispensation by sac- 
rifices and purifications. 

One who thus receives Christ lives in the light. He cannot 
confuse God’s ideal with his own. He.cannot bring the right- 
eousness of God down to his own level. He can receive forgive- 
ness at the hands of Christ only as the inseparable adjunct of 
the command, “ Be ye perfect even as your father which is in 
heaven is perfect.” No deliverance from the penalties of sin can 
satisfy him. He must rise to that higher form of salvation which 
rescues from sin itself. This, as it seems to me, satisfactorily ex- 
plains why an apparently excessive and despair-producing degree 
of moral enlightenment was necessary. 

But the problem is not yet solved. The mere fact of the neces- 
sity of this apparent excess of moral light does nothing to relieve 
our difficulty with regard to its destructive nature. The forgive- 
ness of sins that are past does not furnish the power to overcome 
in the future. The light that makes forgiveness possible leaves 
the forgiven soul more discouraged than ever in view of the higher 
morality revealed to it. We are brought face to face with the 
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question of the Apostle Paul, “ Did then that which was good be- 
come death unto me?” His answer is, “I thank God through 
Jesus Christ our Lord.” . . . “ For the law of the Spirit of life 
in Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin and 
death.” In other words, the excess of moral light is adjusted not 
simply to the forgiveness of sins, but to something that gives life 
and hope in even greater volume than it gives despair, that is, to 
the knowledge of the constructive work of Christianity, — “ the 
law of the Spirit of life.” 

By this man is assured that he is not expected to conquer in his 
own strength, but that the Spirit shall work within him ; and that 
faithful striving will, through God, result in a triumphant ending, 
no matter how great the discouragements of the long conflict. 
Nor is this all. In Christianity there is developed a higher ele- 
ment than self-realization, which is the end of morality. The end 
of religion is the realization of one’s own life in that of another, — 
the conscious surrender and uniting of the soul which has lived in 
conscious separation. The power that works with us is not an 
unconscious energy; it is a personality that links itself with ours, 
— that pours its life-blood into our veins as by a spiritual trans- 
fusion. A personality whose distinguishing characteristic is love, — 
a love that is at the same time the source and the end of our being. 
From Him in whom all fullness dwells our lives have flowed, and 
in Him all our desires, aspirations, and highest emotions shall find 
an ever widening and deepening satisfaction. This is the outcome 
of the travail of the human soul. Toward this consummation the 
whole history of man and every adjustment in it has pointed. 
For this the tree of the knowledge of good and evil was planted 
in the garden. For this man was made to pass through the deep 
spiritual prostration of the Christian fall. 

Let us scrutinize this latter part of the history that we may 
satisfy ourselves as to the correctness of the hypothesis that sal- 
vation is the rescue not simply of man, but also of an antecedent 
process, from miscarriage and failure. Are we safe in affirming 
that every element in it is the continuation or repetition on a 
higher scale of a factor that was previously energizing in the 
world? May we describe Christianity as a vast extension and 
deepening of all the higher ranges of human consciousness, by 
means of which the inpouring of divine influence, in greatly in- 
creased volume, was made possible? First, as to the forgiveness 
of sins. It is unnecessary to dwell upon this, because Scripture 
itself so clearly points out the fact that when man approaches 
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God through Christ he experiences and expresses that which his 
fathers feebly felt and imperfectly expressed through sacrifices. 
By this higher medium of expression there is secured not simply 
a concentration of thought on the essential meaning of sacrifice, 
as a recognition of sin and its deserts and a voluntary surrender 
of the sinner in view of it, but there is at the same time the 
clearing away of the relatively low conceptions that obscured even 
while they revealed God to the more ancient worshiper. 

But what shall we say of the constructive work of the Spirit? 
When Christ says, “ Except a man be born again he cannot see 
the kingdom of God,” is He speaking of the continuation of a 
process? When He promises that He will send the Spirit, is He 
thinking of an influence that is already at work? Or when Paul 
affirms that “if any man be in Christ he is a new creature: old 
things are passed away; behold all things are become new,” does 
he at the same time conceive of the Christian life as the moral 
life raised to a higher level of thought and feeling? I believe 
the whole current of thought in the Bible, and the whole record 
of the world as we know it, compels us to answer these questions 
in the affirmative. The letter killeth, the spirit maketh alive. 
Each one of these expressions is most rationally interpreted when 
we consider it as having a relative rather than an absolute meaning. 
The importance of the new stage of enlightenment and develop- 
ment on which man has entered cannot be over-cestimated or over- 
stated. To impress that importance upon us the very strongest 
figures which language affords are used. But let us remember 
that our Saviour was careful to represent his work as a contin- 
uity. “I am come not to destroy but to fulfil.” “ My father 
worketh hitherto and I work ; if I do not the works of my father 
believe me not.” The Spirit that was promised, and that gave ex- 
ternal evidence of its presence on the day of Pentecost, is every- 
where identified with the Spirit of the Old Testament. And Paul, 
who uses such strong antithesis to express the transcendent sig- 
nificance of what Christ has achieved, does not fail to recognize a 
vital continuity between a life of moral endeavor without Christ 
and the higher life of realization in Christ. 

Before the light of Christianity dawned, while all the nations 
were living under the law, men were divided into two classes: 
First, those who delighted in the law of God after the inward 
man and made partially successful efforts to obey it; and, second, 
those who did not like to retain God in their knowledge, and were 
given over to a reprobate mind. Judged by the law both these 
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classes are concluded under sin and, by the revelation of the 
Christian standard, both, in so far as they receive it, are morally 
slain. They become morally dead in trespasses and sins, and help- 
less as regards the future. But for those who belong to the for- 
mer class the new birth is not the transformation of the will, for 
to will is already present, but how to perform that which is good 
they find not. It is for them the implantation of a new principle 
of action through the avenue of the mind. They are begotten of 
God by the word of truth. This truth is received by the rea- 
son, which reacts upon it till the whole aspect of the world is 
changed. 

The face of God is changed. He who has manifested himself 
as distant in his holiness, as exacting in his requirements, shows 
himself in Christ as the sustainer and the Saviour of every one 
who wills to do his will. Not that He has changed his character, 
or his purpose concerning us, or his method of working. He has 
only taken away the dimness from our eyes. It is still his plan 
that we should work out our own salvation. He casts us down in 
our own esteem, but He does not treat with contempt the children 
whom He has made in his own image. He does not say, “ Stand 
aside ; your efforts are useless, and worse than useless; the ages 
past have demonstrated this. You are an utter and total failure, 
therefore everything is changed. You may yet be saved, but only 
by resigning yourself to the Spirit, who will do everything for 
you.” On the contrary, the same God who, through his prophets, 
spoke so tenderly to his ancient people, as a nation, speaks now 
with the same consideration to every individual whose soul is 
morally cast down within him. “ A bruised reed shall he not 
break, and smoking flax shall he not quench.” ‘ Fear thou not,” 
He said to Israel, “for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God. I will strengthen thee, yea I will help thee, yea I will 
uphold thee with the right hand of my righteousness.” And to 
us He says, “ Without me ye can do nothing,” but “ my grace is 
sufficient for thee.” And the true-hearted, courageous response 
of the soul is given in the words of the Apostle Paul: “I can do 
all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” 

The revelation is no longer a savor of death unto death, but a 
savor of life unto life. The Christian fall has been changed into 
a rising again. The cross, the emblem of our deepest shame 
and condemnation, is transformed into the sign of victory. It 
is the way to the resurrection. “I am come that they might 
have life, and that they might have it more abundantly.” It is no 
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part of the Christian revelation to permanently destroy belief in 
the usefulness of human efforts or in the efficiency of our God- 
given faculties, but to restore confidence in these, and infuse into 
struggling souls the sustaining consciousness that their labors are 
not in vain in the Lord. There is to be a conquest and a tri- 
umph, — not simply the triumph of God, but owr triumph in and 
through God. “As many as received him to them gave he power 
to become the sons of God.” 

Is there, then, no difference between the old dispensation and 
the new? If the Spirit has always worked with man, if human 
efforts for good have always been supplemented by divine aid, 
what great thing has Christianity done for man? It has done this. 
It has made the individual soul a conscious worker with God. It is 
true that even while men were striving to reach the lower standard 
it was their privilege to believe that God would assist them. 
“They that wait upon the Lord shall renew their strength, they 
shall mount up with wings as eagles; they shall run and not be 
weary ; they shall walk and not faint.” But in view of the higher 
standard revealed in Christ, the absolute insufficiency of the indi- 
vidual in separation is brought out with a fullness unknown to the 
Old Testament. There is no hope except in close conscious com- 
munion with the Saviour of our souls. There must be a con- 
stant recognition of dependence, a never-ceasing reference in our 
thoughts to Him who is the source of all our life and strength. 
This is the essential distinction, the very life-principle of Chris- 
tianity. It is not simply the means to an’end. It is the means 
and the end also. By this necessity the Word of God, the quick- 
ening principle, penetrates through the intellect to the heart and 
generates that principle of personal love which is not only a power 
productive of new life, but which is the new life itself. In so far 
as this is developed there is a change not simply of the intellectual 
view, but of the deepest springs of desire. The soul lives no more 
unto itself, even its ideal self, but unto Him who hath died for it 
and rose again. 

This consummation is indeed a something unique in the world. 
But it is not in its essence new. It is the sublimation, the apo- 
theosis of the truest affections evolved in human relationships ; 
and it is through these as the medium of expression that the union 
of the divine and human is made intelligible to us. God’s love 
to us is that of a father, our love to Him is that of ason. The 


union of Christ and the believer is that of the most perfect friend- 
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ship. The evidence of our having passed from death unto life 
is our love of the brethren. 

I have said, in passing, that this rendering of salvation is in- 
dorsed not only by Scripture but by the experience of every Chris- 
tian. The first clear revelation of the knowledge of good and 
evil comes to every individual soul through transgression. The 
light and moral humiliation of Christianity do their work at a 
later stage. Nor does this exhaust the analogy. The whole proc- 
ess is repeated again and again. We never outgrow the tree of 
the knowledge of good and evil. The frequent appropriation of 
its stimulating fruit is the condition of spiritual growth. The 
Christian fall is experienced, not indeed every time we are guilty 
of transgression, but every time our eyes are opened to hitherto 
disregarded imperfections and to the existence of a higher moral 
standard ; and our Christian life is made fuller and deeper every 
time we are impelled by our sense of insufficiency to draw more 
largely on the strength of the Saviour of our spirits. This is the 
divine method from beginning to end. “ Blessed are they which 
do hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be filled.” 

F’. H. Johnson. 
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EDITORIAL. 





CHRISTIANITY AND ITS MODERN COMPETITORS. 


Ill HUMANITARIANISM. 


“ HUMANITARIANISM ” seems to be a larger and more satisfying word 
than “utility.” Utility has in view certain practical results which are 
attainable in the existing state of society, and maintains that happiness 
is the principal constituent of social welfare. While utility may there- 
fore be consistent as a theory, it appears to cover only a portion of human 
relations and interests. It is felt that the well-being of men includes 
more than can be compressed into the useful and pleasurable. There 
are sentiments, aspirations, esthetic perceptions, social affinities, sympa- 
thies, affections, which cannot, without a forced use of terms, be weighed 
by utility and measured by happiness. Many, therefore, who are not 
satisfied with, or who even repudiate utilitarian theories, as savoring un- 
pleasantly of calculation, prefer to enlarge the conception of duty by substi- 
tuting the term “ humanitarian,” which is expressive of sentiment. They 
will admit that such enlargement of the field of duty does not facilitate 
exact definition and consistent argument, but neither do they care if 
something is lost in those directions, provided they are dealing with the 
great facts and the throbbing life of humanity. They would rather leave 
some gaps in a philosophy of ethics, so long as they move on the cur- 
rents of human sympathy, than, for the sake of a compact theory, to al- 
low sentiment to harden into logic, or to be choked in the narrowness 
of utility. 

We devote a few pages to the influence and claims of humanitarian- 
ism, because it has considerable currency, and because it proclaims its 
own sufficiency to be a religion or to take the place of religion. It is a 
competitor of Christianity, for it considers the gospel superfluous, or even 
indifferent and antagonistic to the welfare of humanity. We shall not 
attempt a precise definition of humanitarianism, but shall trust to a de- 
scription of its object and results for a correct understanding of it. As 
a philosophy of social morality it is easily refuted. But it furnishes a 
plausible working theory of conduct which captivates many earnest per- 
sons who are moved by sentiment rather than by reason, and its errors 
can be exposed only by following it out to some of its applications, when 
it will be discovered, in view of its perversions and incompleteness, to 
have the dangerous characteristics which appear whenever a half-truth is 
substituted for the whole truth. And this conclusion will be reached not 
only when its extravagances and absurdities are seen, but also when its 
beauty, dignity, and enthusiasm are recognized. 

The attempt to exalt humanitarianism into a religion has failed and 
is now generally abandoned. It was the dream of Auguste Comte that 
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humanitarian sentiments, properly directed, would develop a religious 
cultus, with times and places of worship, and all the apparatus of an 
ecclesiastical organization. Certain days in the year would be observed 
as saints’ days, in commemoration of the great scientists, philosophers, 
and poets. Worship would find a worthy object in the ideal of humanity 
which he called the Great Being. Humanity as the object of worship 
was not the actual humanity of the past or present, nor the best that has 
already been attained by men, but an ideal of the noblest and purest 
human qualities which imagination constructs by means of that which 
existing goodness suggests. This ideal would be the object both of wor- 
ship and of aspiration. Comte’s expectation was that all the religious 
sentiments which Christianity vainly attempts to meet would find their 
complete satisfaction in the religion of humanity. If this delusion 
had not already been dispelled, it would have been brought to nothing 
in the notable conflict waged about three years ago between Herbert 
Spencer and Frederic Harrison, in which each successfully exhibited 
the absurdity of the religion of his opponent. Mr. Harrison in ridicule 
of the religion of the Unknowable showed that it could have no power 
to satisfy struggling men and women in need of comfort and strength. 
He used much of the phraseology of a Christian in describing the office 
of religion. But Mr. Spencer exposed, in turn, the utter incapacity of 
humanity, with any conception of it to be found in the facts, to be an 
object of worship and trust. He showed that suffering, sorrowing hu- 
manity has no power to console itself, and forced Mr. Harrison to the 
admission that his religion of humanity is nothing but benevolence to 
one’s fellow-creatures, an “ ecstatic philanthropy.” There is no reason 
to believe that humanity itself would have suggested the application of 
religious terms and the rendering of worship if these had not become 
familiar from Christian sources. The religion of humanity is nothing 
but an abstract conception of the goodness and truth which is found in 
men, a recognition of their absolute value, and a pale personifiation of 
them. It sees in man a dim reflection of the Supreme Reason, and takes 
that reflection for the original truth and holiness of God himself. As a 
religion, then, humanitarianism does not now appear as a competitor of 
Christianity. Societies for Ethical Culture meet on Sunday because the 
day is free from engagements, but explicitly disclaim even the name of 
religion. 

I. The sentiment or tendency we are examining does, however, com- 
pete with Christianity by attempting to take the place of that or of any 
other religion, and thus to render it superfluous. It is claimed that so- 
ciety can get on perfectly well without religion, because the good objects 
of religion are better secured by humanitarianism. So extreme a position 
is sometimes taken as that Christianity is indifferent or hostile to human 
welfare, and thus positively injurious. 

Humanitarianism claims an advantage, first, in respect to the supreme 
object of service. It professes to surpass Christianity in having a more 
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definite conception of its object, whether the comparison be made with 
the Christian idea of God as the supreme object of regard, or of man as 
the great object of endeavor. The absolute, it is argued, is remote, vague, 
unknowable. Christian theologians are not agreed concerning the grounds 
of belief in God, nor concerning the characteristics of the Absolute Being 
in whom they try to believe. But humanity is near, distinct, intelligible. 
Actual humanity is known by observation of others and by self-knowledge. 
Ideal humanity is easily imagined, for it is only the perfection of a good- 
ness which already has a beginning in society. Christ must be consid- 
ered a legendary or mythological personage. At all events, there are 
wide differences of opinion concerning his person in its affinity either 
with God or man. But our fellow-men are beings like ourselves, so that 
our knowledge of them is more ntimate even than our knowledge of the 
material world. Or, if humanity is taken as the object of Christian en- 
deavor, supernatural relations to the unknown absolute are introduced, 
so that the conception is confused. 

Confining attention now to humanity as the object of service, it is also 
urged that humanitarianism attaches greater importance to that object 
than Christianity allows it. To the humanitarian mankind is the one 
only supreme object of service. Humanitarianism takes all that is good 
in the aims of Christianity, and is not weighted with a heavy load of 
beliefs, creeds, theologies, worship, penances, churches, priests. All 
energy is devoted to the welfare of mankind. The all-absorbing object 
is to develop humanity out of ignorance, superstition, trouble, vice, crime, 
and impurity towards the perfect ideal which is clearly foreshadowed in 
the progress mankind has already made. It is not denied that Chris- 
tianity has been of service to men, and more signally than any other 
religion ; but this is by reason of the natural humaneness of Christians 
rather than on account of doctrines concerning God. Humanitarians 
claim that much would be gained by the elimination of all belief in the 
supernatural, so that effort could be consecrated completely to the eleva- 
tion of society. 

The object also has the alleged advantage, as humanitarianism appre- 
hends it, of adaptedness to elicit the purest emotions. It calls out sympa- 
thy, pity, affection, admiration, filial and parental love, fraternal regard, 
patriotism, humaneness. A true conception of humanity strengthens such 
feelings. If selfishness, cynicism, meanness, can be repressed, it will be 
by gaining a wider knowledge of fellow-creatures, and by fanning intelli- 
gent interest in them to a flame of enthusiasm. But Christianity, it. is 
affirmed, represents men as a race of fallen beings, corrupt, depraved, 
and under the wrath of God. Besides, whatever power religion has had 
is to be found, as its contradictions have been found, in the ascription of 
human qualities to the supreme object of worship, that is, in anthropo- 
morphic conceptions of God. Humanitarians hold that all else is destined 
to evaporate from religion, until, as Mr. Harrison puts it, the future 
religion will be not only what every real religion has ever been, anthro- 
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pomorphic, but frankly anthropic. There will survive, he means, not 
even a God made in the likeness of man, but just humanity itself in its 
achievements and ideals. The supreme purpose of life can be nothing 
higher than enthusiasm for humanity. 

This theory is presented in a concrete and popular form by Colonel 
Ingersoll, who emphasizes love of children, friends, neighbors, country, 
mankind, as the only worthy impulse of life, and who criticises the Bible 
chiefly on the side of alleged inhumanities perpetrated by ancient Israel 
at the command of God, and of the cruelty of everlasting punishment. 
The same ground is taken in a book which has recently appeared in 
England, entitled ‘The Service of Man,” in which the author, Mr. Cotter 
Morison, contends that Christianity should be superseded. An extended 
notice in the “Spectator” recognizes the vigor of the book, and finds that 
its design is to show “ that in attempting to train men to be serviceable 
to each other, there is room for a religion free from superstition, which 
may yet become most potent, — as, indeed, it has, he thinks, already be- 
come potent, — and which will be involved in none of the difficulties of 
Christianity, though it will retain all that for the purposes of this life 
is useful in that great religion.” 

When specific relations are considered the claim is still more confi- 
dently made that humanitarianism has the advantage of Christianity. 
The advantage is claimed in respect to actual results as well as to the 
general object of service. The humanitarian theory competes with Chris- 
tianity as to results in enunciating and animating the leading principles 
of modern society. These principles may be enumerated as liberty, equal- 
ity, progress, morality, and perhaps also immortality. 

By liberty is meant the right of every individual to choose and pursue 
those ends which may have most attraction for him. Especially he is to be 
emancipated from the control of the past as to beliefs, opinions, customs, 
and traditions. He is not to be interfered with, for he is a man and is 
entitled to the freedom of aman. The idea does not bear close exami- 
nation, for the liberties of different persons may bring them into collision, 
so that some kind of regulations must be enforced. But it is claimed that 
a true humanitarian, above all others, cherishes sacredly the liberty of 
man as man. At the same time, it is alleged that Christianity encroaches 
on liberty by shutting men off from innocent pleasures, by prescribing be- 
liefs which cannot be refused but at risk of the soul’s everlasting pain, 
and by making men subject to an organization which had power in former 
times over property and life. and now has in keeping reputation, social 
standing, and conscience. It is the boast of humanitarianism that it 
emancipates man from the thralldom of religion completely, from the 
bondage of social custom practically, and from political restraints appre- 
ciably, so that there is increasing freedom of opinion and action. 

By equality is meant the obliteration of all artificial and of many 
apparently real distinctions which put some men at a disadvantage as 
compared with others. The demands of Socialism for equality are made 
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in the name of humanitarianism rather than in the name of utility or 
reason. No man should be permitted to oppress his brother, to treat 
him as an inferior, to become wealthy on the profits of his labor, to have 
better advantages of education, pleasure, luxury, social and political power. 
This sentiment sometimes becomes mere rant and fanaticism. It is worked 
up and worked upon to promote the interests of a would-be leader or of 
a labor organization. Sometimes the feeling is genuine and moderate, 
but expends itself in pity for the poor and unfortunate, yes, even for 
criminals, without caring for the greater evils out of which misfortune 
proceed. It is inequality of outward condition about which feeling be- 
comes excited. It is the distance between social classes which disturbs 
the humanitarian. He believes that a true lover of his kind will exert 
his influence against such inequalities, and that he will not be at a loss to 
devise appropriate methods of action. Good-hearted men are drawn to- 
wards the weaker side. They are moved by the hardships, toils, scanti- 
ness of remuneration, and by the sufferings of the poor. The humane 
sentiments dominate judgment and disturb the proportions in which social 
conditions should be seen, yet such predominance of sympathy is reck- 
oned a shining virtue. ‘ Just at present,” says one writer, “ many of the 
best men and steadiest thinkers, moved by a sudden cry from below, and 
as impatient of suffering as if it were sin, have come to believe that pov- 
erty is the master evil, the danger of society, and the opprobrium of civil- 
ization. The lot of the poor seems to them little better than the lot of 
the damned.”’ It may be remarked here, as well as anywhere, that Comte 
himself saw that the struggle for equality leads to anarchy, and that lib- 
erty and equality are mutually exclusive. For liberty gives scope, he 
said, to superiority of all kinds, especially to mental and moral superior- 
ity, while, if a uniform level is to be maintained, freedom of growth is 
checked. He also saw that equality is impossible, since society is an 
organic unity, for, as Professor Caird strongly puts it, society “ must have 
different organs for its different functions ; and it is as impossible that 
these organs should all be equal as that they should all be the same. 
This doctrine, therefore, is but the abstract proclamation of social an- 
archy.” Still, the humanitarian sentiment is claimed to be the only reli- 
ance for the removal of such inequalities as ought to be removed. Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, is charged with perpetuating social distinctions 
by enjoining obedience to superiors, patience under injustices, indifference 
to outward conditions, and in general a spirit of submission and servility. 
It is urged, also, that Christianity would leave political institutions un- 
disturbed and legalized oppressions unmolested. 

By progress is meant the positive advance of which liberty is one of 
the conditions. It is towards the ideal of humanity which is already 
discerned. It is the improvement of outward conditions, a less unequal 
distribution of wealth, the prosperity of working people, a considerable 
amount cf leisure for all, the disappearance of ostentation on the part of 
the rich, a wider participation in the benefits of culture, art, science, and 
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education, indifference to compensation on the part of teachers, poets, 
philosophers, and statesmen, the complete emancipation of woman, the 
increase of social purity but without artificial strictures, a diminishing 
interference of the state with private and domestic relations in favor of 
the guidance of elective affinities, and a thousand other goods which can 
be best understood as the opposites of existing evils. Christianity, it is 
maintained, is already left behind in the march of progress, for it post- 
pones welfare to another world, and goes back to a distant age for its 
maxims and principles. 

By morality is meant the determination of duties by corresponding 
rights. When liberty and equality have emphasized rights, morality comes 
forward and classifies duties accordingly. Morality is the victory of social 
feeling over self-love, and requires a difficult training. But the love of 
humanity makes duty easy, and at the same time points out the service 
which should be attempted, for sympathy gives the clearest insight. Moral- 
ity thus has a delightful spontaneity. It also constitutes the very staple of 
life, whereas Christianity looks on morality as a thing disconnected from 
personal salvation, a mere incident of religion, for it teaches that men 
are saved not by works but by faith. 

As to immortality, a non-religious humanitarianism finds in the good 
memory which one may leave behind to bless posterity a sufficient satis- 
faction of the universal longing to live on after death, and would hold 
that, at all events, if there is personal immortality, the best possible prep- 
aration for it is to be devoted through this earthly life to the happiness 
and improvement of one’s fellow-men. 

We have now indicated some of the principles and applications of the 
humanitarian theory. It does not always express itself in the forms we 
have described. It is on all ranges, from the vague notion that to do 
one’s duty to his neighbors is religion enough, or the impression of those 
who, perhaps, maintain the external observances of the church, that reli- 
gion is not closely connected with one’s duties to his neighbors, up to the 
definite opinion that, in view of the welfare and progress of modern so- 
ciety, humanitarianism should supersede Christianity. When the theory 
runs to extremes, it represents Christianity as positively injurious to soci- 
ety, by reason of the alleged inhumanity of some of the teachings of the 
gospel. The doctrines of depravity, moral corruption, guilt, the desert of 
sin, and the helplessness of man, are thought to present a view of the very 
constitution of man which is false to facts and destructive of hope. The 
restrictions put upon harmless enjoyments and freedom of inquiry, to- 
gether with the awakening of gloomy apprehensions concerning personal 
destiny, are repressive of the spontaneous and healthy development of 
society. It is therefore argued that Christianity is actually hostile to 
progress by its unnatural, inhuman, and sometimes monstrous represen- 
tations of human nature and human duty. So extreme an opposition is 
limited, however, to Mr. Ingersoll, Mr. Cotter Morison, and a few others. 
Humanitarianism contents itself with affirming or assuming that Chris- 
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tianity is superseded by a more cheerful, reasonable, and comprehensive 
theory of social progress. It professes to find in the languid assent of 
Christians to their creeds an evidence that humanitarian are more influ- 
ential than Christian motives in the actual conduct of life. 

II. In view of the claims and criticisms put forth by humanitarians we 
are no less but rather more confident than ever that Christianity is the 
only efficient power for human progress, and that a humanitarianism 
which is divorced from religious sanctions sets before itself an impossi- 
ble task. The contrast, however, between a non-Christian and a Chris- 
tian development of society is of service as showing clearly the superior- 
ity of the gospel. 

The advantage of Christianity is threefold. It has the advantage in 
respect to object, motive, and result. 

The direct object of service, not of worship, is humanity. But the con- 
ception or ideal of this object is not more comprehensive, definite, and 
attractive as represented by humanitarian than as delineated by Christian 
theories, but quite the reverse. Humanitarianism is largely indebted to 
Christianity for the ideal of humanity towards which it professes to be 
working, and even then is incomplete, ignoring many important elements 
which the gospel exalts. Christianity develops the principle of person- 
ality, and thus creates the conception of humanity as a whole, as well as 
of the importance of the individual. Because the gospel exalts the worth 
of man as man and as son of God, it breaks down the barriers which 
separate nations and classes, it brings the fragments of the human family 
into a brotherhood, and thus originates the conception of all men as one, 
which is the conception of the human race, or of humanity, and which 
was unknown to antiquity when to the Greeks all other nations were bar- 
barians, and everywhere strangers were enemies. This great idea un- 
derlies the employments, even the non-religious employments, of which a 
united humanity is capable. The secular civilization which depends on 
the mutual relation of the parts of humanity gets its impetus from this 
conception of the wholeness of the human race, which rests back on the 
distinctively Christian principle of the absolute worth of every person. 
There arises, as Martensen observes, from the impulse of Christianity it- 
self, a kingdom of humanity opposed to the kingdom of God, an attempt, 
after the idea of the unity of men is given, to realize that unity in subor- 
dinate and temporary results. 

But more definitely there are two sources of knowledge concerning hu- 
manity which are peculiar to the Christian religion. One source is the 
person of its founder. The life of Jesus gave to the world its best knowl- 
edge of human character. He rescued neglected virtues, so that patience, 
meekness, gentleness regained their place among the qualities of a sym- 
metrical personality. He let self-sacrificing love shine out in perfect 
power and beauty, and thus, as it were, created humaneness and exalted 
humanitarian sentiments. The world gains its best thought of man from 
Jesus, because He was the perfect man, and laid down his life to restore 
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men to their true uses. The other source is the church of Christ, a so- 
ciety actually existing, in which the supreme law is mutual love express- 
ing itself in service of the brethren and of the world. In spite of the bad 
uses to which the church has sometimes been debased, in spite of dissen- 
sions and selfishness, it has had repeated revivals of zeal, has again and 
again undergone self-reformation, has stood forth in the dark periods of 
history as a society of brotherly love, and to-day preserves in living form 
the ideal of the brotherhood of men. It is a nucleus of the true human- 
ity, giving the example of a society cohering in love and enlarging its 
boundaries as it reclaims men and brings them into its fellowship. Un- 
doubtedly Comte’s scheme of organizing the religion of humanity into a 
visible society was derived from the Christian church. Thus Huxley 
wittily characterized the scheme as “Catholicism minus Christianity,” 
and defended the remark by quoting the declaration of Comte, that what 
ought to perish in Catholicism is the doctrine and not the organization. 

The importance of humanity as the object of endeavor was emphasized 
by Christ’s sacrifice for the salvation of men, and by the establishment of 
his kingdom on earth. The definiteness of the Christian conception is 
sharper than of humanitarian theories, for the latter, as we shall presently 
see, do not agree as to the end humanity should seek, nor state what is 
meant by the happiness or the social well-being which it is every one’s 
bounden duty to promote. And the Christian conception of man and of 
society, as under the law of service by which the strong serve the weak, 
and which was exemplified by Him who came not to be ministered unto 
but to minister, and who pronounced woes on him who causes one of 
these little ones to stumble, puts humanity in a light under which pity 
and affection are so strongly moved that natural humaneness, which of 
itself is nearly helpless, is but a pale image of that conception. Thus as 
to the object of endeavor, Christianity compared with humanitarianism 
deems it more important, apprehends it more clearly, and holds it in more 
affectionate regard. 

The advantage of Christianity is still more obvious in respect to wrgency 
of motive. It is not clear what motive does actuate a non-religious hu- 
manitarian. The vagueness of his thought concerning the ideal he wishes 
to have realized becomes feebleness of motive for his action. If he does 
not even know what state of society is most to be desired, he certainly 
will not find either in the attraction of the ideal or in the contrasted evils 
of existing conditions a motive urgent enough to incite to enthusiastic 
service, If the ideal for society is the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number the conclusion is soon reached, as we have argued in a former 
article, that it is difficult to determine in what the greatest happiness con- 
sists, and more difficult to know by what means it is most likely to be 
secured. If the ideal is the “ preservation of living beings in a condition 
tending to the future preservation of similar beings,” of which happiness 
is a mere accompaniment, the desirable end is too general and remote 
to stimulate intense endeavor. The “ Popular Science Monthly” de- 
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clares that whatever opinions men may hold, “there is only one line of 
conduct that befits a man born into a civilized society, and that is a con- 
duct marked by self-restraint, and a care for the good of the whole social 
organism.” We agree perfectly, but must ask in what a proper self-re- 
straint consists, and what constitutes the good of the whole social organism. 
To be told that there is a duty is not to be told what that duty is. Noth- 
ing is given but the so-called formal law of right without any hint of its 
real content. Mr. Stanton Coit, in behalf of the Society for Ethical Cul- 
ture, has recently attempted to define the final aim of moral action. He 
argues that it is not universal happiness, but that which has a tendency 
to promote universal happiness, and that one has joy or satisfaction in 
every act which has that tendency. But he is traveling wearily around 
in the well-known circles of hedonism, one end pursuing another, like the 
monkey and the cat each chasing the tail of the other around a tree, and 
each equally surprised on turning about to find that he was pursuing his 
own pursuer. Comte and all Positivists assert that devotion to others is 
the bounden duty of all, but they do not indicate any definite end of suf- 
ficient worth to give the motive for universal duty. The only motive 
which appears is that which arises from a vague discontent with the act- 
ual condition of society, and a sort of impression that it might be im- 
proved. Humanitarians fall back, therefore, on instincts of sympathy, 
pity, and social affinity. 

But Christianity has the most powerful motive imaginable in its cer- 
tainty of man’s imperishable and immortal worth as a child of God 
made in the image of God, and in its association of renewed men in the 
kingdom of Christ. To the moral greatness of the soul immortality 
alone can correspond, and the belief of immortality exalts, in turn, human 
greatness. ‘This undying worth is interpreted to its full significance in 
the perception that man is a child of God. He is not shut in and meas- 
ured by physical conditions. He is not a creature wholly under natural 
law, developed from below, and fated to disappear in a few years, but a 
spiritual person, above nature, using nature for his own ends, having affin- 
ity and relation with God, living thus both in the world of sense and the 
world of spirit, utilizing the perishable for the growth of character which 
has absolute worth in the power of an endless life. No motive drawn 
from the temporal welfare of men is sufficient to inspire the service they 
need. Man must be recognized as himself an end of absolute value, 
never to be used as a means to the ends of others, nor to be sacrificed 
for the sake of society as a whole. The sense of duty to men becomes 
imperative and exalted only when their essential worth as children of 
God is valued and promoted. Then the motive gives dignity to the com- 
monest acts of service. Christian love is a motive of conduct than which 
uone mightier can be conceived, for it has in view the value of the 
person loved as a child of God capable of perfection in an undying life. 
Appreciation of this value is gained by one’s own restoration to God, 
with that experience of satisfaction and that immortal hope which accom- 
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pany personal trust in God. Recognition of the immortal worth of man 
is the motive of Christian humanitarianism. It is not always consciously 
present. There may seem to be no further object than to make men 
sincere, pure, and noble now, but such results are desired because it is 
known that sincerity, purity, and nobleness are imperishable, as outward 
conditions, however productive of happiness, are not. It is felt that he 
who doeth these things will never fail. And when goodness is seen to 
be obedience to God, the Supreme Reason and Love, there is the cer- 
tainty that he who doeth the will of God abideth forever. 

Christian thought of the value of the individual readily enlarges to 
thought of the ideal social state, which is, in brief, the kingdom of God, 
coming and yet tocome. This ideal is not left wholly to the imagina- 
tion, for it is already realized in part. It is not difficult to picture society 
as it would be if the law of Christian love prevailed. Men pray intel- 
ligently and earnestly when they pray, Thy kingdom come. It is known 
what the order of society would-be in which not might, but love, makes 
right. The unit of a true society is the Christian man, and with the unit 
the unity is given, real and grand to the imagination, the city of God 
coming down out of heaven. The religious sanctions are necessary as 
the motive of service to man and to society. This necessity is recog- 
nized by so candid a thinker as Mr. Sidgwick, who, while he admits the 
possibility of constructing a system of ethics without religious sanctions, 
yet concludes that they are indispensable to ethical conduct. 

Then, further, as to results, the advantage is signally on the side of 
Christianity. 

The true doctrine of liberty is given by the gospel. Emancipation 
has been secured for every one. The gospel gives man liberty to oppose 
the gospel. Freedom of thought and inquiry, which some value more 
highly than the truth they are free to seek, is given by Christianity. The 
doctrine of justification by faith affirms that every man must make his 
own way to God, and must exercise faith in his own person, as his own 
free act. The right of private judgment was one of the great gains of 
the Protestant Reformation, and is to-day more jealously guarded by all 
bodies of Christians than by those socialistic and communistic organ- 
izations which do not permit the individual to act, scarcely to think, for 
himself. 

The Christian church has from the first gone farther than any other 
society in maintaining the equality of men. It is continually contend- 
ing with the natural tendency towards separation by attempting at least 
to bring all classes into a common and equal worship. The natural ten- 
dency is at times stronger than the Christian motive, but there is dissatis- 
faction within the church when the rich and poor do not meet together in 
the house of God. In this united act reminder is given of the fact that 
all men, whatever their outward or even natural inequalities, are the 
children of one Father, entitled to equal rights and privileges at the 
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throne of grace. This frequent expression of religious equality goes far 
to secure the righteous ¢laims of men in other respects. 

But Christianity is wiser than secularism in its actual teachings con- 
cerning equality. It has never held that even the members of the body 
of Christ are equal in all respects. It expressly teaches that the native 
peculiarities and gifts of men indicate variety of use, and that the king- 
dom or church of Christ is a great, living organism, just because its mem- 
bers exercise different functions. The gospel does not try to reverse na- 
ture, but only to bring it to its intended uses. Renewed men are not to be 
forced into conformity with a fixed type. One man should not attempt 
to be another man. All are to be under one and the same law of love, 
as all seeds and plants are under the one law of sunshine. Christianity 
brings men of various temperaments and peculiarities out of the dark into 
the light where they can develop into that variety which is the only true 
unity. In the garden of the Lord plants and trees are not trimmed into 
set, artificial, and grotesque shapes. Unity is not uniformity. The Chris- 
tian church, with its unity in variety, is a safeguard against extreme so- 
cial theories. Some preachers may, indeed, out of sympathy for those 

«who subsist on small wages, dwell chiefly on the hardships of the poor; 
other preachers, on account of their own favored place in society, may 
argue for the preservation of existing conditions. But the Christian law 
of love, which emphasizes duties as well as rights, faithfulness as well as 
privilege, distinguishes artificial from real inequalities, and does not (to 
quote a significant title of Bushnell’s) institute a reform against nature. 
The balance of rights and duties can be preserved only if the Christian 
law of service according to ability is laid on each, and the imperishable 
worth of every person, whatever his powers and attainments, is empha- 
sized. It is true that many of the adjustments of socialism and individ- 
ualism must be arrived at by rules of economies and by practical legis- 
lation, but the Christian proportion of rights and duties under the law of 
love is the standard which should determine experiment in the various 
departments of action. The church, as Lotze observes, is the ideal soci- 
ety, for, disregarding nationality, sex, rank, and education, it aims at 
uniting all mankind in a service towards God which consists in the sub- 
jection of one’s whole life to him. Also, as between Catholicism and 
Protestantism, the latter is the superior guide, for Catholicism exalts the 
organization above the individual, while Protestantism makes the church 
a means for realizing the temporal and eternal worth of each person as a 
child of God. 

Space need not be taken to show that, in respect to morality, Chris- 
tianity surpasses humanitarianism. Duty must be measured by the rights 
and worth of men. Duty, then, is rightly interpreted only when there is 
a worthy conception of the good of which a fellow-man is capable and to 

which he is entitled. Humanitarianism sees only a temporary good, for 

a brief lifetime, in relation to other short-lived mortals, and measures 

that good in some vague way as consisting in happiness. Its morality, 
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then, must be defective, merely the expression of natural affections, un- 
guided by a rational estimate of the immortal worth of a child of God 
and of his place in the kingdom of God. It would not accept Matthew 
Arnold’s assumption that morality until it becomes religion is not lit up 
with emotion, for its conception of morality is of conduct which the social 
affections and natural emotions spontaneously prompt. Humanitarian 
morality consists almost entirely of sentiment and emotion, and is lit up 
only by those reflections of Christian truth which come from the customs 
of a society which is partly religious. Christianity, too, would modify 
Mr. Arnold’s saying, for it does not admit that there can be a genuine 
morality which does not glow with the warmth of religious emotion. It 
would rather say that morality is conduct lit up by religion. We might 
easily show that, in addition to the improvement of the individual in his 
relations, great moral reforms, the purification of laws, the refinement of _ 
social customs, the defense and deliverance of oppressed classes, and 
the growing dignity of labor, are the results of distinctively Christian 
endeavor, and that thus, on the broadest scale, the gospel promotes 
morality. It is objected that moral reforms have despaired of support 
from the church and have found championship outside the church, and 
that only when it dared not do otherwise has the church fallen into line, 
as, for instance, in respect to the abolition of slavery in this country. But 
history shows that the objection is well taken only in a comparatively 
few instances ; that in those cases some branch. and not the whole of the 
church, has been unfaithful; that such timidity has afterwards been re- 
pented of in sackcloth and ashes; and that the principle of the inalienable 
right of every human being to personal liberty has been established by 
Christianity. The objection, then, is that some portions of the church, 
at certain times, have been afraid to trust the fundamental principles of 
the gospel they possessed, and have been shamed by seeing unchristian 
leaders pushing Christian principles to their legitimate conclusions. 

But it is not to be inferred that Christianity has done its work, now 
that certain principles and ideas which it introduced are generally ac- 
cepted, as if the progress of society along certain lines could go on with- 
out the gospel. Christianity is of little effect except as a power in life. 
There must be living individuals who are seeking to realize their own 
worth, and inducing others to realize their worth as children of God and 
heirs of immortal blessedness. To appropriate from the gospel only 
that which pertains to the general welfare of society, and to depend on 
results in Christian civilization as capable of self-perpetuation, is to mis- 
apprehend totally both the genius of the gospel and the character of man 
in society. If a branch of a rose-bush is cut off, the buds already upon 
it may blossom, but no new buds will appear. Society must be nourished 
at the roots in order to bring forth in every generation the fruits of right- 
eousness. Instead of concluding that Christianity is superseded, so far as 
the progress of society is concerned, we should be nearer the truth to 
affirm that the church is now addressing itself, as never before, to social 
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conditions. The criticism may be made, with some reason, that in the 
past the salvation of the individual from the wreck of things has been 
the all-important object, while society has been left to take care of itself. 
But now the church has in view the establishment of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth. There is a return to the proportion of thought in the gospels 
and epistles which almost invariably represent the saved individual as a 
member of the kingdom, exercising his function n relation to the whole 
body of believers, and which represent the kingdom itself as a renovating 
power in the earthly life of mankind. Indeed, “the kingdom of God” is 
becoming so current a phrase in these times, that the criticism is already 
made, which has to be made on the use of nearly all familiar phrases, 
that preachers use it vaguely, that it does not on their lips convey intel- 
ligible meaning, and that some equivalent should frequently be employed. 
Also, as has already been stated in a former article, the church is turn- 
ing with unprecedented interest to the actual conditions of society, and is 
earnestly seeking the Christian solution of perplexing problems. 

As to the doctrine of immortality, there is no need of argument to 
show the advantage Christianity has. In itself considered, this doctrine 
is clearly and consistently enunciated in the gospel. In the correct ap- 
prehension of it there is no paralyzing effect, but rather an incentive to 
noble conduct. Neither does it substitute the present for the future life 
as the object of effort, for the future is but the completion of that which 
must have its beginning here. It is not even correct to say that the 
Christian must divide his attention between this world and the next, 
while the humanitarian can concentrate his energies on the present duty. 
Correct thought of another life as the perfecting of character does not 
subtract so much force from the earthly life, but rather reinforces, inten- 
sifies, illuminates, and exalts this time of decisions and preparations. As 
well say that the school-boy who reflects much on success in profession or 
business will not do his work as faithfully as another who never looks 
beyond the task of the day, or at best the closing examinations of the 
term. The more exalted the motives which lay hold on a man, the 
more dignified and far-reaching the immediate work over which he bends. 

The assertion also falls to the ground that Christianity is hostile to 
human interests by reason of its representations of man as depraved and 
corrupt, and because it would put him on a course of self-denials and un- 
welcome disciplines. The gospel is correct in assuming that man, left to 
himself, and away from God, will fail of the high destiny for which he 
was intended, and will sink lower and lower. But the criticism that 
Christianity is inhuman or non-human is based on either a misapprehen- 
sion or a misrepresentation. The Christian life is a symmetrical growth 
of character in love to God and man, and uses the world as a means of 
the true development of man in society. This growth is secured, not by 
repression, but by enlargement and progress. It is now almost univer- 
sally maintained that asceticism, moroseness, and morbidness are foreign 
to the gospel of Christ. Within the church there is growing aversion to 
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a merciless logic which ignores humane sentiments. The church insists, 
logic or no logic, that those who die in infancy are safe in the bosom of 
the Good Shepherd. She insists, dogma or no dogma, that men are not 
condemned for sins which they themselves never committed. She be- 
lieves, at heart, that men will not be left to perish on account of un- 
avoidable ignorance of the only way of salvation. She is confident that 
God’s ways with men are not unequal and arbitrary, but are the ways of 
reason and love to every child in his great human family. It could be 
shown that the inhuman notions which have influenced and even domi- 
nated some narrow theologies came in from paganism, and that the broad- 
ening and softening of theology, by which it is brought nearer the original 
gospel, are due to the development of those humane sentiments which 
Christianity has fostered. 

We do not argue that, apart from Christianity, the humane sentiments 
lead to no excellence, virtue, or beauty whatever. Some sympathy and 
self-respect come to expression, or man ceases to be human. The com- 
plete truth is that Christianity cultivates the natural sentiments and affec- 
tions in accordance with man’s capability as a person of immortal worth, 
as a child of God, and as a member of God's great human family, and that 
only under the truth and motive of the gospel of Christ can there be 
really good men and good society. 

Christianity may and should become more effective in the service of 
men in this generation. The method is threefold. The ideal of personal 
character and of society should be made more vivid. This is the function 
of preaching. The preacher’s task is to hold up the ideal. There should 
be examples on all sides approximating the ideal. This is life or char- 
acter as a personal influence working through sympathy. There should 
be the organization of life into visible unity, so that there may be the 
presence of a society modeled on the plan of Christ’s kingdom. This is 
the church in the world, with its variety of functions combining for one 
end, and with its sacraments symbolic of the new life begun and ad- 
vancing. The gospel energizes as an ideal in preaching, as an influence 
in personal life, and as the power of organization in the church of the 
living God, the pillar and ground of the truth. So far as these living 
expressions of the gospel are felt among men, so far will Christianity 
surpass all competitors in producing, what they must fail to produce, a 
humanity according to the true and divine ideal. 


DR. McGLYNN AND SACERDOTAL RIGHTS. 


THE controversy of Dr. McGlynn, first with his diocesan, then with 
the Propaganda, and through that with the Pope himself, will, of course, 
end in his official extinction. We do not propose to enlarge upon this, 
but to note, as objectively as may be, certain distinctions of importance 
between different regions of the Roman Catholic Church, and different 
classes of the clergy, as to the measure and form and degree of directness 
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in their dependence upon ecclesiastical authority, whether episcopal, mo- 
nastic, or papal. 

The need of clearer intelligence on our part can certainly be proved 
by some very curious illustrations. Thus, when some years ago the will 
of an eminent priest of New York drew attention by the liberality of 
its provisions, we remember that both a secular and a religious paper, 
each of the first rank, expressed surprise that a priest should have 
made a will, instead of quietly allowing the Church to come in as his 
heir. So another journal, of even higher pretensions than these two, 
is quoted as dilating on the danger to civil society of a vast hierarchy 
among us, every bishop and priest of which, it says, is at the absolute 
disposal of a foreign authority, to be here to-day and in Patagonia to- 
morrow, as it may please this authority. It thus applied to the whole 
hierarchy an obligation which is not even assumed by the monastic orders, 
but is peculiar to the rule of the Jesuits, and perhaps a few lesser and 
later ones, and, as Dr. McGlynn shows, is not assumed by the pupils of 
the Propaganda in any such extent. 

The first thing to consider, then, is the fundamental distinction be- 
tween the regular and the secular clergy. This rests upon the wider 
distinction of regulars and seculars in general. The vast bulk of Catho- 
lic Christians, of course, live in the seculum, or world, professing obedi- 
ence only to the general obligations of Christianity, and the general su- 
perintendents of the Church, that is, the bishops and the Pope. But 
certain ones, who, though many thousands in all, are of course a mere 
fraction of the whole, follow some regula pietatis, and are therefore 
ealled “regulars,” not in antithesis to “irregulars,”’ but to “ seculars.” 
Regulars and seculars alike may be either male or female, laymen or 
clergymen, although the priesthood involves a deep modification of the 
secular life in the direction of the regular life, notably in the obligation 
to celibacy. A “regular,” of either sex or either state, takes the three 
vows of chastity, poverty, and obedience to special superiors chosen to 
enforce the particular regula, or rule, which he or she has embraced. In 
the case of male, though not usually of female, regulars, this obedience 
to a superior, for the most part, involves exemption from obedience to 
the bishop. Admission to an “ order ” and admission to “ orders,” that 
is, to the various steps of the ministry, have nothing to do with each 
other. The former is by “ profession,” and is non-sacramental; the 
latter is by ordination, and in its higher grades is sacramental. A mem- 
ber of an “order” is not necessarily —if a woman, cannot be — “ in or- 
ders ;” and a priest, though “in orders,” need not be, and usually is not, 
a member of an “ order.” 

A secular, therefore, and a regular, if both clergymen, receive as clergy- 
men exactly the same ordination, and discharge as clergymen exactly the 
same functions. But the two do not assume the same vows. The secular, 
when ordained subdeacon, takes — though not in the affiliated Eastern 


rites — a solemn vow of perpetual chastity, that is, in the unworthy inter- 
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pretation of Rome, of abstinence even from marriage. It is this vow, 
and not the priesthood in itself, which binds him to a single life. A 
United Armenian or Greék, though an orthodox Roman Catholic priest, 
lives in honorable wedlock, though never in a second marriage. But the 
secular, at his ordination (and Dr, McGlynn is a secular) takes no vow 
of poverty, and no other vow of obedience than of canonical obedience 
to his bishop, and at least by implication to the Pope. In other words, 
while the regular, at his profession, submits his whole life to the direction 
of his superior, excepting only commands which are wicked, scandalous, 
evidently contrary to natural right, or degrading to human dignity, — for 
beyond this point high authority declares that monastic obedience does 
not extend, — the secular, at his ordination, promises only to observe the 
laws of the Church which enforce the propricties of the priesthood, and 
to submit to the authority of his bishop as respects his sacerdotal func- 
tions. His personal conduct, except within the broad limits of canonical 
requirement, he does not submit to ecclesiastical control. 

As a secular priest takes no vow of poverty, his estate, if he dies intes- 
tate, falls in every country, like that of any other man, to his natural 
heirs. If a regular, then, with a few exceptions, an inheritance falling 
to him should, in Roman Catholic doctrine, come into the hands of his 
order or his monastery. Of neither secular nor regular does the Church 
become the heir. If a secular priest would enrich the Church he must 
do it by gift or will. 

Of regulars, male or female, there are three broad divisions: those 
bound by solemn vows; those bound by simple vows; and those who, 
like the Oratorians, Sulpicians, and Paulists, follow a rule and obey a 
superior, but are bound by no vows, and continue in their institute only 
so long as they please. These, of course, are only regulars in a very loose 
sense. LEcclesiastically, they are secular priests, though the privileges of 
a rule seem to imply, even for them, a modified independence of the 
bishop. As to nuns, most of those in America are bound by vows indeed, 
but only simple vows, from which the bishop can dispense; though ordi- 
narily, even in this case, the Pope alone could authorize a nun to marry. 
Sisters of Charity are not properly nuns, and are more easily released 
from their obligations than even nuns of simple vows. 

Most houses of male regulars are under no other episcopal jurisdiction 
than that of the Pope, except that for the performance of such acts as 
are only competent to a bishop the concurrence of the diocesan is usually 
requisite. On the other hand, while the chief orders have been papally 
endowed with very extensive privileges of hearing confessions, which, as 
we all remember, have often been infinitely vexatious to the bishops and 
parish clergy, their right to officiate otherwise, outside of religious houses, 
naturally depends on episcopal authorization. But this divided jurisdic- 
tion has, to this day, never ceased to be a source of friction, while, as we 
know, the quarrels of orders have exceeded in virulence, and sometimes 
in ruinousness, most of the struggles between Protestant denominations. 
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A regular, with the consent of his superior, may occupy a secular ben- 
efice, — may be, for instance, a parish priest. His administration of this 
charge would, of course, be under episcopal, not under monastic, control, 
since a bishop loses none of his rights in a parish by inducting a regular, 
though the Church sometimes makes the order itself the incumbent. And 
while a regular may be advanced to the episcopate, this great dignity 
and trust of the Catholic Church naturally implies a solution of the ties 
of monastic obedience. Indeed, we are advised by a well-read gentle- 
man, himself a regular of a strict order, that episcopal consecration, even 
to a titular diocese, absolves from the vow of a rule, though in this case, 
as well as after resignation of an actual diocese, such obedience may, by 
papal license, be assumed or resumed. We have turned over a good 
many books, but, finding nothing to contradict our learned informant, 
we must suppose that when a really diocesan bishop is styled a Domini- 
can or a Jesuit, or what not, this title intimates a moral but no longer 
a monastic obedience. There is, however, at least one dangerous excep- 
tion. The Jesuits, besides the professt quatuor votorum, who alone are 
bound to go wherever the Pope sends them, have professi trium votorum, 
who may be indifferently priests, bishops, and laymen, and whose names 
may only be known to the superiors. Still, even such a bishop could not 
be authoritatively bound to administer his diocese by the direction of the 
Society, since a fundamental trust of the Catholic Church cannot well be 
subject to a collateral authority, existing merely by ecclesiastical license. 
Allowing for possible complications in an exceedingly complicated system, 
the general principle stands firm, that a diocese can be subject only to its 
bishop, and, on appeal, to episcopal courts of higher instance, and to the 
Pope. The Jesuits, indeed, have shown their dread of losing their claim 
upon their members through elevation to the episcopate by procuring a 
provision that no Jesuit shall be capable of nomination to a see unless 
he has previously had a general papal dispensation. Lord Macaulay, we 
remember, describes how, by a happy chance, this provision has once 
saved York from suffering under a Jesuit archbishop. 

But a more important distinction than that between classes of the 
clergy is that between regions of the Church. The fundamental distine- 
tion is that between Catholic countries and Missionary jurisdictions. 
What is the dividing line? It appears that it is the answer to the ques- 
tion: Can the Holy Office be exercised there or not? In other words, 
Does the civil power, where required, support the Charch in the use of 
coercive measures for reducing all the baptized under Catholic and Roman 
obedience? If the answer is Yes, the region is Catholic; if No, it is a 
Missionary jurisdiction. And all Missionary jurisdictions are under the 
authority of those thirty cardinals who form the Congregatio de Propa- 
ganda Fide, always subject, of course, to either the appellate or the im- 
mediate control of the Sovereign Pontiff. By good right almost all 
Roman Catholic countries should now be under the Propaganda, as in 
almost all these the governments have ceased to support the coercive 
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power of the Church. But as Rome yet hopes, though almost against 
hope, that this defection of Catholic governments will be but temporary, 
she still, as Herzog says, maintains the old distinction dissimulando. In 
a country, therefore, acknowledged as Catholic, the bishops receive no 
commands from the Propaganda; the parochial organization is com- 
plete ; the cathedral chapters exist, and often elect their bishops; the 
governments possess admitted rights of nomination ; the canon law is in 
force; the historical rights of the dioceses are by no means without vigor ; 
and as the priests have a measure (far too small a measure, it is true) of 
protection against episcopal despotism, so the bishops, and especially the 
greater bishops, maintain a comparatively independent attitude towards 
Rome. In Catholic Europe the great Catholic hierarchy, out of which 
Rome, since Hildebrand, has been so assiduous to extract the substance, 
still remains in magnificent seeming, and not altogether without a certain 
proper vitality. The same, in a measure, is doubtless true of South 
America and the Latin Indies. 

Throughout the regions of the Oriental Church Rome treats the his- 
torical rights of the schismatic bishops with considerable tenderness. 
Indeed, a powerful school, which we judge to be the prevailing one, 
accords to them the power of the keys. Yet Rome, of course, insists 
that all their people who repent of their schism come at once under her 
Missionary jurisdiction. But the Protestant world is, in her view, at least 
for present administration, a simple tabula rasa. Protestant countries, 
indeed, are not, like Mohammedan, partes infideliwm, as by a mistaken 
interpretation, now remedied, has been sometimes supposed. But as 
partes haereticorum they have lost all ecclesiastical rights. The stubborn 
insistence of the Jesuits on this opinion, and the stubborn refusal of the 
noblest Dutch Catholics to grant it, issued in the independence of the 
small, but steadfast, Church of Utrecht. Allowing for a possible survival, 
here and there, of elder conditions, the Roman Catholics in predomi- 
nantly Protestant countries have neither cathedral chapters, canonical 
elections, nor parochial organizations. Their priests are not true incum- 
bents, but at most merely rectores missionum. They are removable, not, 
indeed, from a diocese, but from any church, at episcopal pleasure. 
Certain restrictions, though not very stringent ones, have lately been 
ecclesiastically imposed on episcopal despotism in this country. But 
nothing restricts, in any Missionary jurisdiction, the absolute power of 
the Propaganda, under the Pope. The case of Dr. McGlynn shows that 
a great archbishop, who is a cardinal besides (which, of course, augments 
his dignity, though not his authority) is, in this country, subject to the 
peremptory commands of this Missionary congregation. Indeed, not- 
withstanding the imposing array of episcopal and archiepiscopal sees 
and titles in the Anglo-Saxon world, it is hard to see how they differ, 
except in a fuller organization and a more stable tenure, from simple 
vicariates apostolic. And it is a delicate point to say to an American 
bishop, Most Reverend or Right Reverend Sir, precisely how far are 
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you episcopally inferior to your brother of Paris or Toledo? We know 
that the odds are rapidly coming to the difference between tweedle-dum 
and tweedle-dee; but how far distant are they yet? The “Times” 
correspondent at the Vatican Council speaks of the positive shock it gave 
him to learn that the stately hierarchy which so much shook English 
nerves when first set yp was a mere fraud, a mere department of the 
Propaganda. It is just such a matter of pasteboard and tinsel here. 

Has a secular priest, unexceptionable in life, and unimpeachable in 
doctrine, a right to refuse ecclesiastical direction as to his political course ? 
Precisely the same right that a man has to shear a wolf. Theoretically, 
there would seem to be no doubt of it. But he may as well reckon with 
the probable consequences, especially in a Missionary jurisdiction. As 
Goldwin Smith says of the British aristocracy, much must be forgiven 
to the agony of self-preservation. The hearty largeness of Hildebrandine 
imperiousness must not be looked for in these disintegrating days. 
Where Rome does not fear for herself, she is still a wise and liberal 
protectress against local tyranny in the Church. But as every day shows 
growing danger, every day may be expected to show a more searching 
rigor of restraint. Old franchises, and canonical declarations of personal 
and sacerdotal right, still flit around the halls of the Church in as much pro- 
fusion as the bodiless shades which Aineas found in the entrance of Hell. 
But who can grasp them? What signifies any pleading of a priest against 
the star-chamber method of a suspension ex informata conscientia, where 
Rome has no motive to interfere? Even here there is a potent theory of 
restraint, but one which has been found untranslatable into fact. And 
what can priest or prelate do against the doctrinal declaration concerning 
the authority of the Roman Pontiff in all practical, as well as dogmatical, 
matters occurring within the Church: “ We teach . . . that in all cases 
having regard to ecclesiastical inquiry, recourse may be had to his judg- 
ment . . . ; but that by no one may the judgment of the Apostolic See, 
than whose authority there is none greater, be revised, nor is it permitted 
any one to sit in judgment upon its judgment.” 


A PLEA FOR FURTHER PROGRESS.! 


THE announcement by the Prudential Committee of the American 
Board, that it ‘“‘assents to the return of Mr. Hume to his cherished work 


1 The following statements have been published, — one from the Prudential 
Committee, the other from Rev. Robert A. Hume. The first reads as fol- 
lows : — 

* Action of the Prudential Committee in the Case of Rev. R. A. Hume, Feb- 
ruary 11, 1887 :— 

“The Committee understands that under the action of the Board at its last 
annual meeting it has no option but to decline to send out as a missionary any 
person who has committed himself to the acceptance of the hypothesis of a 
probation after death. 

“That action was in the following terms : ‘The Board is constrained to look 
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in the Maratha Mission,” has been received with very marked approval. 
This is due in part to the special esteem in which Mr. Hume is held as a 


with grave apprehension upon certain tendenties of the doctrine of a probation 
after death, which has been recently broached and diligently propagated, that 
seem divisive and perversive and dangerous to the churches at home and 
abroad. In view of those tendencies they do heastily approve of the action 
of the Prudential Committee in carefully guarding the Board from any com- 
mittal to the approval of that doctrine, and advise a continuance of that 
caution in time to come.’ 

“In the case of Rev. R. A. Hume embarrassment and consequent delay 
have arisen from doubt as to his exact position on the subject. After several 
interviews and much correspondence, it appears that Mr. Hume regards the 
hypothesis in question as not forbidden by the Scriptures, and that some consid- 
erations favor it, while on the other hand he affirms that he has not in his past 
utterances committed himself, and that he does not now commit himself to the 
acceptance of the hypothesis. It has been a question with the Committee how 
far sympathy with this hypothesis, even where it is not accepted, would control 
one’s thought and action ; but it has not been unmindful of the fact that Mr. 
Hume is not a new applicant for missionary appointment. He has for eleven 
years rendered good service in the mission field, and the record of that service 
as well as his recent statements give reasonable assurance that he will work in 
the future as in the past as a loyal representative of the American Board and 
in harmony with the wishes of his mission as expressed in their letter of October 
28, 1886, ‘that he avoid the preaching or teaching of any speculation in favor 
of a future probation.’ 

‘¢ The Committee, therefore, assents to the return of Mr. Hume to his cher- 
ished work in the Maratha Mission.” 


Mr. Hume’s statement appeared as supplementary. 


“Tn compliance with a request from the rooms of the American Board that 
I should give the Prudential Committee a brief and general statement of my 
theological position and my purposes for work which they might give the public, 
in connection with their decision of the question of my return to India, on’ 
February 31 sent a letter with the desired memorandum. 

“T now consent that the public should be put in possession of that which was 
prepared for it in the circumstances mentioned above. This memorandum 
briefly indicates my theological position and my distinct understanding that, if 
I should return to India, I should go free from pledges and with the same 
liberty of thought and speech as is enjoyed by Congregational ministers at 
home. The memorandum was as follows :— 

“¢Mr. Hume authorizes the statement that, in a public utterance last summer 
which has been criticised, he did not commit himself to any theory concerning 
God’s ways of grace toward the heathen. He firmly holds every doctrine of 
the evangelical faith, and takes the position that no man need be finally lost 
for lack of a gracious opportunity of salvation through Christ, but only for 
refusing it. In regard to God’s method of giving this gracious opportunity to 
the heathen who never hear of Christ, he does not profess to have any certain 
knowledge, since he believes the Bible is not explicit on this point ; yet rever- 
ently seeking to form opinions on such subjects in accordance with the spirit 
of God’s revealed Word, he holds himself free to consider as legitimate such 
opinions thereupon, not contrary to Scripture, as are entertained among evan- 
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missionary, in part to the prevalence of the feeling that there is nothing 
in his opinions which affords any valid reason why he should not be sent 
back. The unanimity of sentiment regarding his return should serve to 
allay the fears of those who have doubted whether the churches are pre- 
pared to sustain the Committee in such action as has now been taken. 

Were Mr. Hume’s case the only one which has been pressing for deci- 
sion, we should simply congratulate the Committee on the result which 
has been reached and the close of the discussion. But this is not the 
fact. Other persons are still held back from service. Three of these men 
are soon to graduate from the Theological Seminaries at New Haven and 
Andover. Two of them are sons of missionaries. All are exceptionally 
qualified for the work to which they have devoted themselves. In intel- 
lectual ability, spiritual earnestness, missionary consecration, force of 
character, good judgment and common sense, experience in teaching 
or other forms of public service, they are marked men. No one who 
knows them has the slightest question as to their qualifications in all 
these respects. They hold firmly the evangelical doctrines. The reason 
why they are not appointed is their refusal to accept the dogma of the 
universal decisiveness of this life. 

Now why should Mr. Hume be returned and these men be excluded ? 

It is said that Mr. Hume has a record which gives assurance for the 
future. So have they. Their testimonials are of a very high order. 
They have the perfect confidence of men of repute who have known 
them for many years. They are candidates whom any past Prudential 
Committee ever convened would gladly have appointed on their testi- 
monials. If it be objected that the reason which excludes them now 
would certainly have excluded them in earlier days, we reply that such 
a statement is an anachronism. These very men a generation or two ago 
would not have stood where they do now. Former Committees have not 
been embarrassed with the present difficulty, simply because they did 
their work in former days. Councils two centuries since were not vexed 
with the novelty of doctrine called universal atonement, or the specula- 
tion respecting moral inability. Their embarrassments sprang up as the 
church began to move away from the established traditional belief in a 
limited atonement and a decisive probation in Adam. That so many can- 
didates now have scruples respecting a later phase of teaching about pro- 
bation and incline to modify it, and that the Prudential Committee finds 
many of the most promising men and women who offer themselves for ap- 
pointment at variance with past beliefs on this point, simply means that 
the members of the Committee must act in their own generation and not in 
a past one. They may well consider whether the fact that so many per- 

' sons of such a grade of intelligence and character deem themselves called 


gelical ministers, and in a lengthy correspondence has fully explained his posi- 
tion. In the future, as in the past, he expects to work in loyalty to the Board, 
and in harmony with the brethren of his mission, and is confident that he can 
do so.’ ” R. A. Hume. 
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by the Providence and Spirit of God to offer themselves for appointment is 
not an indication of their own duty. Who are we, they may think it not 
unseemly to ask, that we should resist those who come before us so 
highly approved by their lives and by wise and faithful Christian men? 
Even the apostles yielded up their traditional beliefs and preconceptions 
to the teaching of the Spirit in the events and opportunities of the his- 
tory of the early church. What is the lesson of to-day coming from the 
unparalleled demand for missionaries and the answer to this call in the 
hearts of some of our choicest young men ? 

But this is only a part of our reply. The Committee by its action in 
the case of Mr. Hume supplies what is lacking. 

There are two ultimate and irreconcilable positions. One is, that the 
doctrine of the decisive nature of this life for every moral agent is an 
explicit teaching of Scripture, and a necessary article of a missionary’s 
belief and preaching. The Board, according to this conception, in se- 
lecting its agents, has no choice as respects this obligation. It can no 
more waive this article of faith than any other evangelical doctrine. 
The other position is, that the Bible is not explicit on the subject of 
God’s method of grace with the heathen who receive in this life no 
knowledge of a Saviour, and that various hypotheses are possible, among 
them that of future gracious opportunity. The Board, according to this 
conception, should allow its missionaries to accept either of these suppo- 
sitions which most commends itself to private judgment as in harmony 
with the spirit of the Scriptures, and as reasonable and Christian. This 
liberty is freely conceded to pastors at home. The foreign missionary 
should not be deprived of it. 

The recert action of the Committee distinctly abandons the first posi- 
tion. It savs to Mr. Hume: We recognize the fact that you reject the so- 
called doctrine of the decisive nature of this life, yet we say to you, Go out 
to India as a missionary under our care. This is a surrender of the posi- 
tion that the doctrine Mr. Hume denies is an essential article of faith for 
a missionary of the Board. If it were essential the Committee could not 
waive it. If it were one of the doctrines commonly held in the churches 
sustaining the Board, and required by them through their Councils as a 
condition of ministerial standing and fellowship, the Committee would 
have no option. The action of the Committee in recommissioning Mr. 
Hume testifies that it does not thus regard the dogma in question. If 
he were unsound on the Trinity, the Person of Christ, the Atonement, 
it would not send him back. He rejects the tenet of the decisive nature 
of this life and it does send him back. Such action is the essential fact 
in the case, and the most expressive of all testimonies. No explanations | 
can undo it, no apologies modify it. It may be reconsidered and re- 
pealed, but so long as it remains it proclaims that the management of the 
Board does not require Mr. Hume to say that the Scriptures teach the 
universally decisive nature of this life, and does not rank this dogma 
with the essential doctrines of the gospel. 
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Why, then, should a dogma thus conceded to be something less and 
other than a necessary article of faith be exacted of new applicants? If 
it were a clear Biblical requirement, a vital doctrine, the Committee, as 
we have said, would have no option. But this ground the Committee 
does not take, and proclaims that it does not take. It announces this 
when and as it announces, We have returned Mr. Hume. What imper- 
ative reason, then, is there why it should decline to send out other men 
because they reject the same tenet that Mr. Hume discards ? 

Is it said that Mr. Hume’s record shows that he is not likely to make 
trouble? Will the Committee, then, say that it distrusts the spirit of the 
young men who have offered themselves? We are quite sure it will 
make no such rejoinder. As sensible men, its members will not assume, 
without personal knowledge, to gainsay the testimony of a score or more 
of persons well known to the Christian public. 

Will it be said that these young men go farther than Mr. Hume, — 
where, for instance, he says there are some reasons for hoping that 
there may be future opportunities of grace, they say there are several rea- 
sons, and good reasons, which indicate a probable conclusion? This is 
not a correct representation of the facts. If it may be claimed that the 
position of one is more advanced than Mr. Hume’s, it is equally true that 
the position of another is less advanced. But this is of little consequence. 
The Committee makes no such fine discriminations, and rightly. _ If the 
line of qualification as to orthodoxy be drawn where it was a year ago, 
namely, at the dogma of the universal decisiveness of this life, all, in- 
cluding Mr. Hume, are outside of it. If it be drawn where Congrega- 
tional Councils draw it for ordination, and where Evangelical and Catholic 
Christianity now generaily traces it, not only Mr. Hume but all the 
others to whom we have referred are clearly within it. It has before 
been urged that the Committee has set up a different doctrinal standard 
for missionaries from that raised for pastors. Is there to be a discrimi- 
nation also between missionaries and candidates ? 

Is it said these applicants are young and can wait? They are edu- 
cated men whom the churches are ready to settle at once as their spiritual 
guides, and yet they cannot be allowed to tell the story of the Cross to 
the heathen! They must wait—we have in mind an official letter — 
until they change their opinions! That is, they are put away for not 
holding a doctrine admitted to be non-necessary, with an assurance that 
it is necessary for them, though not for Mr. Hume. Is it supposed that 
this discipline is likely to change their views? And what is to be the 
rule for missionaries? If a man has not served twelve years, as Mr. 
Hume has, is he not at liberty to agree with Mr. Hume until this period 
is fulfilled? Is there to be a missionary novitiate established? Are 
missionaries who have accomplished this time of silence to be advanced 
to the same liberty now conceded to Mr. Hume? That is, must a mis- 
sionary restrain his thoughts until he has acquired some fluency in the 
native tongue of the people to whom he preaches, and then is he to 
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realize that his thoughts are free? Is he more dangerous while learning 
the language than afterwards? Seriously, is not the whole business a 
distrust of men who deserve confidence and welcome? Is there any 
halting-place between the two positions we have described? If Mr. 
Hume is to be recommissioned, why should not the new applicants — ac- 
ceptable in all other respects — be commissioned, even though they agree 
with him in opinion ? 

One reply is made which we have reserved to the last, because the 
Committee seems to attach special importance to it, — the action at Des 
Moines. If it were not for our esteem for the Committee we should find 
it difficult to treat this answer seriously, for we know too well the history 
of that annual meeting, and how narrowly it escaped from assuming 
doctrinal functions not conceded by Congregationalists even to ecumenical 
councils. Fortunately the Committee gives us a short and the only needed 
answer. We ask it to consider its own action in returning Mr. Hume. 
Does it regard itself as acting under special instructions from the Board 
in his case? It makes no reference to such instructions in its recent 
announcement, but simply quotes the Chapin amendment. This is prob- 
ably intentional. For the report of the Business Committee connected 
its recommendation respecting Mr. Hume’s case with the previous “ action 
of the Board on this auspicious occasion,” and expressed the hope that a 
result would be secured which would preserve “ the unity of the Board 
and the harmony and earnest codperation of its constituency.” Mr. 
Hume’s position, therefore, is not exceptional in its doctrinal relation to 
the action of the Board. The Chapin amendment applies to him as 
much as to anybody. If, then, “a continuance of . . . caution” admits 
of Mr. Hume’s return, in possession of the Maratha language, to churches 
and pastors who look to him as a leader, will it exclude from accompany- 
ing him a man, agreeing with him in opinion, who has to learn the lan- 
guage, and is as yet without influence, provided this man too has a 
marked record of Christian fidelity ? 

More plainly, is it “caution” to reject men who are sorely needed, 
approved of all who know them for sense and Christian excellence, free 
from hobbies, of earnest missionary spirit, because they do not hold what 
the Committee itself declares most emphatically by its recent action is 
non-essential as a doctrine, and not requisite for one whom it recom- 
missions and also highly commends? We should think that due “ cau- 
tion” was exercised in ascertaining the existence of the qualities we have 
named. Nor can it be urged that the Board forbade the Committee to 
send out any one who accepts as a hypothesis the probability that God 
may have ways of extending the grace revealed in his Son beyond the 
confines of a benighted pagan’s span of earthly life. There is a con- 
fusion of terms in the Committee’s statement. It speaks of the resolu- 
tion which commends the Committee for “guarding the Board from any 
committal to the approval” of the doctrine of future probation as if it 
were prohibitory of the Committee’s appointing any person “ who has 
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committed himself to the acceptance of the hypothesis of a probation 
after death.” Apart from the substitution of “ hypothesis” for “ doc- 
trine,” which the Committee well knows is to ignore a distinction deemed 
important by those whom it rejects, it is a great mistake to transform 
a committal of an individual into a committal of the Board. When a 
millenarian is appointed, is the Board committed to millenarianism ? 
When aman who doubts whether infant baptism was instituted by the 
apostles is sent out, is the Board committed to his doubt? It has been 
customary to exercise caution in such cases, to ascertain whether the 
man who has thus committed himself is likely to make trouble, whether 
he can work harmoniously ; but never, so far as we are aware, has it been 
supposed that his appointment, upon satisfactory testimonials, was a com- 
mittal of the Board to whatever he may have committed himself. 

In fact, the use now made by some persons of the action at Des Moines 
— we make here no charge against the Committee — is simply a perver- 
sion of history. It ‘exalts into a theological and doctrinal resolution 
what the mover of the resolution and the President of the Board both 
denied to be such. Then, having perverted the resolution, it sets it up 
as a doctrinal test for all missionaries and missionary candidates. Such 
a construction carried out would make it impossible for Mr. Hume to re- 
turn to India, and would condemn the Committee’s assent to his return. 
The Board advised “a continuance of the caution ” exercised last year. 
Then, the Committee held Mr. Hume back. Now, it sends him back. If 
this can be done under the Chapin resolution, why cannot, under the same 
resolution, Mr. Noyes and Mr. Morse be permitted to accompany Mr. 
Hume to India? Why cannot Mr. Torrey be allowed to go to Japan, 
where his presence is so much desired? ‘There is no essential difference 
in the theological positions of these men. No disharmony would arise 
through their work. Their characters are a sufficient pledge of this. 
To interpret the Board’s advice of “ caution” as requiring a discrimina- 
tion between Mr. Hume and these men, in the face of the need of mis- 
sionaries and “whe immense and imperative work to be done, savors of 
presumption and folly. 

We are in receipt of the most stirring appeals and pleadings from mis- 
sionaries in the field for men, of assurances of welcome for such persons 
as the Committee has rejected, of testimony to the evangelical fervor and 
the ministerial success of native pastors of churches established through 
the agency of the Board who hold the opinions for which applicants are 
refused appointment, of earnest deprecation of the policy still ascendant 
at the Rooms. We cannot but think that there should be “ caution” in 
turning a deaf ear to such remonstrances and appeals. We concede that 
there is a difference between the case of a veteran missionary and a new 
recruit, but the difference would not justify the Committee in sending out 
a man unsound in the faith. If Mr. Hume, as the Committee recognizes, 
is sound, so are the men it has recently rejected. It comes, then, to a 
question of expediency. How much does the Committee think that it has 
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gained in public estimation by the long delay in returning Mr. Hume ? 
How much has the work in India been profited? If Mr. Hume is too 
valuable a missionary to be kept longer out of service, notwithstanding his 
opinions which have elicited criticism, is it not worth while to consider 
whether the services offered by others are not valuable likewise, and 
whether a caution which requires that an inevitable and sure result should 
be brought about by agitation outside of the Committee room, and with a 
serious loss of prestige on the part of the Committee, is the kind of 
caution which the Board is likely long to sanction ? 


EVANGELISM IN FANEUIL HALL. 


Fanevurt Hatt has recently been serving a novel function. The 
Faneuil Hall of the past has been devoted chiefly to public bodies “on 
momentous occasions ”’ in politics, moral reforms, public mourning, and 
popular rejoicing. Never until now has its platform been consecrated to 
religion. During the last weeks of January the eloquence of patriotism 
and of public morality has given place to the stirring appeals of ambassa- 
dors of Christ, pleading for the greater interests of the republic of God. 
The slumbering echoes of Otis and Webster, Everett and Phillips, have 
been awakened, and have mingled with the earnest voices of the popular 
evangelists from the South, and the fervid tones of Boston’s most dis- 
tinguished preacher of righteousness. The entire Christian sentiment of 
the city rejoices that Christ has got a hearing in Faneuil Hall. 

The Georgian Methodist revivalists, popularly known as Sam Jones 
and Sam Small, have each held religious services in the hall upon alter- 
nate days nearly every week-day for more than two weeks. The meet- 
ings have been conducted under the auspices of a committee selected from 
the pastors and laymen of the Methodist Episcopal Church in Boston and 
vicinity. At the hour of noon the hall has been filled with the motley 
crowd that usually composes a mass meeting. The spacious platform 
was reserved for the clergy, who came to catch a new inspiration, and to 
divine the secret and the method of interesting men in religion. An air 
of picturesqueness has been imparted to the scene by workingmen in 
blue blouses, and marketmen in white frocks, scattered amongst the 
throng, while in the crowded galleries the bright hats of small groups of 
ladies gave a dash of gayety to the spectacle. The majority of the 
assembly has been made up of merchants and business-men of a great 
variety of callings, with a noticeable absence of the merchant princes. 
Clerks, bookkeepers with pen behind the ear, men with sad faces, pov- 
erty-stricken men were there, and here and there was a shabby individ- 
ual, odorous with the mingled fumes of whiskey and tobacco. Curiosity, 
undoubtedly, attracted many to the spot, but the earnest faces of the 
great majority plainly showed that they were drawn by the common 
impulse of desire to hear the fresh and striking presentation of the good 
news of God. 

The keenest interest naturally centred in the unique sermons of Rev. 
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Sam Jones. The main object of his preaching is the proper object of 
all revival preaching, —to produce an immediate converting influence 
upon the hearts of the men before him. One gets the impression that 
he is in the presence of a man with whom preaching is action of a most 
serious kind. We see a man engaged in the business of converting men 
here and now. The matter of his preaching shows that he is a man of 
One Book. He believes “in the old Bible,” he says, “from lid to 
lid, from bottom to top, Jonah, whale, and all.” He fearlessly proclaims 
the fundamental truths of the Bible without apology for them. To his 
own faith they are living realities, and he makes them real to the intel- 
ligence and conscience of his hearers. His sermons are neither purely 
theological nor purely hortatory. Doctrine is there; but it is doctrine 
transmuted into terms of human experience. His topics are the peren- 
nially attractive topics that radiate from the central sun, — salvation by 
Jesus Christ. But in his treatment the salvation becomes identical with 
righteousness by Jesus Christ. He constantly insists upon the morality 
of faith. In his conception of salvation a man is not converted until his 
power of decision has reached the satisfying climax of reckoning one 
hundred cents to the dollar and weighing out sixteen ounces to the pound. 
The every-day religion of James is as important in his teaching as the 
dogmatic theology of Paul. True religion, in the rough and in detail, is 
the religion of life al/ through, and no other. Converting men to that is 
our revivalist’s aim and enthusiasm. Hence his popularity and his influ- 
ence with business men. Human experience, — especially his own expe- 
rience, which includes an observation of the activities and temptations of 
life both wide, shrewd, and searchingly keen, — has been a broad educa- 
tor of his thought and feeling. His armory of experience is full of apt, 
novel, homelike, illustrative material, instantly available, frequently used, 
and always with telling effect. In the manner of his preaching he has 
the gift of making the elementary truths of practical religion luminously 
clear and vivid. He keeps the attention of the audience on the gui 
vive by stimulating their wonder as to what he will say next. The pre- 
eminent characteristic of his style is what Father Taylor called the 
“surprise power.” The sensibilities of the audience were aroused by 
the expression of sympathy rather than by pathos. Of pathos he has 
but little, for he has but little humor; but of keen, penetrating wit, of 
irony and sarcasm, he possesses an inexhaustible fund. Laughter and 
applause are often the consequence of his witty sallies. He seldom appeals 
to the emotion of terror. The tone of his preaching, in the main, is that 
of hopefulness and encouragement. He uses the language of the common 
people, even the people of the street, and many of his short, crisp, senten- 
tious sayings are barbed arrows that will long stick fast in the memory. 
It goes without saying that in his method of delivery he speaks without 
notes, and with all the effectiveness of free speech and direct address. 
It would be difficult to imagine a speaker who speaks so little like a book. 
With so much insight, earnestness, naturalness, reality, originality, wit, 
raciness, fluency and directness of speech, facility of illustration, knowl- 
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edge of the Bible, and experience of life, is it any wonder that multitudes 
flock to his preaching, and that the common people hear him gladly? It 
is easy to find fault with his art of putting things; and yet, notwithstand- 
ing occasionally lame logic, ungrammatical sentences, a slangy repertoire, 
specimens of cheap rhetoric, rude and fantastic figures and expressions, 
the note of genuineness rings penetratingly clear, the nobleness and conse- 
cration of purpose is unmistakable, and criticism seems unnecessary and 
ungracious. The evangelists of Faneuil Hall are no pulpit mounte- 
banks. Their preaching is not sensational, neither is it sensationless. 
Their word has been “in demonstration of the Spirit and of power.” 

But Faneuil Hall has echoed to preaching of an altogether different 
type. A different audience has been appealed to, and a different pur- 
pose has controlled the enterprise. On three successive Sunday even- 
ings, beginning with January 23d, in the midst of the week-day labors of 
the Georgian revivalists, Phillips Brooks has addressed audiences that 
have completely filled the capacious hall. The Trinity Club, under 
whose patronage the meetings have been held, believing in the possibility 
of reaching a large number of the non-church-going masses, particularly 
amongst the middle class of people, instituted these Sabbath - evening 
services in Boston’s most famous hall. The Club simply desired to extend 
the range of the preacher’s influence, and to give to hundreds of people 
who never had enjoyed the opportunity of hearing him the privilege of 
coming into contact with his stimulating and uplifting spiritual power, and 
to secure it to them without money and without price. The project in no 
sense was intended as an opposing or even a supplementary force to the 
week-day revival meetings ; the enterprise was conceived and the hall en- 
gaged before the Club knew of the Methodist revival. It is significant 
that such a beneficent undertaking should have been organized by a club 
that has for its main object, not specific religious or moral work, but 
chiefly social advantage and enjoyment. Not more than half of its mem- 
bers are regular attendants upon the services of Trinity Church. The 
scheme being in a certain sense exclusive in its scope, that is, confined to 
the non-church-going class, special care was taken to restrict attendance 
by the presentation of tickets of admission. Through the various mis- 
sionary organizations in the city the Club ascertained trustworthy infor- 
mation concerning the homes of the people they wished to reach, and a 
certain number of tickets, limited by the seating capacity of the hall, was 
sent out to them through different agencies. 

The main floor of the hall was provided with comfortable settees; at 
the revival meetings the audience were obliged to stand, with the excep- 
tion of those who occupied the permanent seats in the galleries. The 
evening audiences may fitly be described as cosmopolitan. Many nation- 
alities, both races, white and black, and various classes of people were 
represented. Messrs. Jones and Small preached chiefly to men; Phillips 
Brooks addressed men, women, and children. The revivalists spoke 
to hundreds of Christian men who gave aid and sympathy by their pres- 
ence, while scores of bright, energetic men, unaccustomed to the inside 
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of a church, were eager listeners day after day. Dvr. Brooks preached 
to an audience almost entirely bereft of the professedly Christian ele- 
ment. The week-day meetings were intended to be “revival” meetings ; 
the Sabbath evening services were avowedly outside the line of revival 
aims and methods, and were “preaching services” pure and simple. 
The Revival Committee depended but little upon the adjuncts of the 
sermon; Sam Jones was regarded as a host in himself; the devotional 
exercise was brief but earnest ; Mr. Excell, a religious balladist, fur- 
nished an effective element of interest by his singing; and one or two 
familiar Moody and Sankey hymns mildly aroused the contagious sym- 
pathy of the audience as they participated in the simple service of song. 
Trinity Club, on the contrary, wisely appreciated the power of music 
over the masses. A half hour before the preaching began was devoted 
to congregational singing, led by a strong chorus which included many 
members of the Harvard Glee Club. An orchestra from Carter’s Band 
accompanied the congregational singing, and lent stirringly efficacious 
aid and guidance. A policeman present remarked that people would go 
a long way just to hear such singing. The devotional service was also 
interspersed with music, and people discovered that an Episcopalian 
could pray without his Prayer-book, as their hearts were led upwards 
through the sincere, fervent petitions of Dr. Brooks. Neither were the 
band and surplice necessary to the preaching. A Christian minister 
who is first and always a Christian man stood before the vast throng 
in all his magnitude and magnetism. The simple majesty of his pres- 
ence filled the eye, and riveted the attention before he uttered a word. 
Nor was his customary manuscript a necessity to the preacher. He spoke 
to them as a preacher and not as a reader. His themes were at once 
spiritual and practical, and adapted to the religious needs of his immedi- 
ate audience, so thoroughly unused to preaching. His aim was to bring 
them into vital contact with God in Christ. In plain, forcible, and beau- 
tiful language, he appealed to what was highest and best in them, and 
spoke to them of God’s quick, responsive sympathy with every heart 
that cries out to be free from the deadly and destructive power of sin, 
and urged them to assert their self-respect as God’s children by a frank 
and entire trust in the Father’s love and immediate submission to it. 
With his habitual exuberance of diction and lucidness of exposition, in- 
fused with imagination and sensibility, he presented the varied aspects of 
God’s love and man’s duty, and played upon their hearts as upon an in- 
strument, but —he played too fast. “He talks too rapidly,” said an 
intelligent machinist ; “ he throws off brilliant ideas when rushing along 
as an emery wheel throws off sparks, but,” he added, with more of truth 
than he was aware, “it’s partly the trouble with our ears.” With the 
single exception of excessive speed, Dr. Brooks evinced a faculty of address 
to a popular assembly greater than had been expected from the cultivated 
scholar accustomed to addressing the cultured, the rich, and the great. 
What was the effect of this preaching? A divine voice must answer 
that. But this much is certain, that men and women who had not 
heard the gospel for many a year understood and felt Christ’s truth in 
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their hearts, had their torpid consciences quickened, their sleeping rever- 
ence aroused, and their humane and spiritual impulses directed toward 
the true life in Christ. They wanted to hear the devout and glowingly 
earnest preacher again. They were touched by his brotherliness. The 
best part.of the sermon was himself; it seemed to be a part of his daily 
life generously imparted to them as a precious gift; hence, he spoke to 
them with living power. 

Although the results of Phillips Brooks’s preaching were not achieved 
through the technical “revival ” motive, there is room for doubt if the 
professional revivalists reaped the anticipated harvest. Their success, too, 
is for the divine eye to discover and the great day to reveal. Mr. Jones 
says that in Boston he met with the greatest success of his evangelistic 
experience. But it is not untruthful or ungenerous to say that, while the 
spiritual impulse imparted has been great, still the results have not been 
commensurate with the expectation, or with the plans prepared. Boston 
has been religiously agitated, but not shaken from circumference to centre 
as by Moody and Sankey in ’77. The spiritual rewards, too, have been 
appropriated chiefly and rightfully by one sect only, and we are unfeign- 
edly glad for our Methodist brethren. The fields of harvest were not 
Faneuil Hall and Tremont Temple; they were the People’s Church and 
other churches where the old-fashioned anxious-seat and inquiry-meeting 
were used as instrumentalities of immediate decision. Does the reason of 
the comparative unfruitfulness and the limited influence lie in the failure 
of power on the part of the famous evangelists? Apparently not. Was 
there too much dependence placed upon the two men of God to arouse 
religious interest and too little dependence upon God himself and per- 
sistent waiting upon Him before the preachers came? Was there diligent 
preparation and wise organization by a union of Christian workers, irre- 
spective of sect or creed, as in the great Tabernacle movement of ’77 ? 
We are not unmindful that such a union was sought for and declined. It 
may be that the constant element of wide-spread and powerful revivals 
was not energetically present: success accompanies the felt presence of 
the Supernatural Factor and intensity of waiting upon Him, It may be 
that the way of the Spirit in his moving upon the face of unchristianized 
society is taking some new path and mode of action which our diligent 
seeking and spiritual insight are to discover. ‘There are diversities of 
operations but the same Spirit.” 

After agitation ought to come conservation. Are the actual results 
being gathered and utilized? It is gratifying to learn that seventy busi- 
ness men have already assumed the financial responsibility of opening an 
audience-room in the vicinity of Faneuil Hall to continue the week-day 
religious services under the efficient charge of Rev. Dr. Bates. A strik- 
ing fact is that most of the seventy have not been connected heretofore 
with any of the churches. A training-school for Christian workers, sim- 
ilar to Mr. Moody’s in Chicago, and to Rev. Dr. Seymour’s in the Rug- 
gles Street Church, Boston, is a powerful auxiliary in vitally engrafting 
the new Christian lives into the churches. It is Mr. Moody, we believe, 
who rebukes us for not drawing the net. 
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Why should not religion make its incursion into the business of the 
week? Why should not Boston, and all the large cities of the coun- 
try, emulate Joseph Parker’s Thursday noonday religious lectureship in 
the very heart of busy London? For years this lectureship has been one 
of the most powerful regenerating influences of the English metropolis. 
No one minister in Boston may be able to sustain such a lectureship; 
but the enterprising and inventive Trinity Club might perfect an organi- 
zation that could do it. Is not the King’s Chapel Wednesday-noon re- 
ligious service a possible subject for expansion? The Christian force 
stored up in Boston, if directed with judicious enthusiasm, can animate 
the religious life of the city in the middle of the week, as the weekly 
prayer-meeting sustains the vigor of the individual church. 

From the testimony already gained from the representatives of the 
non-church-goers at Faneuil Hall of the great value, enjoyment, and 
interest of those services we are convinced that the Trinity Club has not 
exhausted its resources, its privilege, or its opportunity. The exper- 
iment is a prophecy. It may be too much to ask the already over- 
worked rector of Trinity Church again to become the sole preacher. It 
may be unwise. Undoubtedly, his powerful personality and splendid 
gifts, with the interesting musical element, was the twofold attractive force 
of the recent enterprise. But four or five months of Sunday evenings in 
the year, devoted to preaching in Faneuil Hall to the multitude who are 
removed from all religious influences, and conducted by various popular 
clergymen, is among the possibilities of Christian enterprise. Such a ser- 
vice would go far toward the solution of the problem, How to reach the 
non-church going masses. But the preachers must be preachers and not 
mere sermonizers. The pulpit must be a free pulpit, or it cannot be a 
pulpit of power. With a wise “drawing of the net,” the various churches 
would be greatly increased in membership and in spiritual energy. 

The Trinity Club experiment has plainly shown that pulpit eccentricity 
and bad taste are not a sine gua non in popular preaching. Roughness 
of speech, aggressiveness of method, brilliant flashes of wit, highly sea- 
soned anecdote and illustration, grotesqueness, and egotism, are not es- 
sentials in preaching to the masses. Phillips Brooks did not raise a 
laugh, elicit an “amen,” or start a ripple of applause. Under the spell 
of his chaste, serious, impassioned eloquence the great throngs sat with 
rapt attention, and went slowly and thoughtfully away with truer views 
of religious duty, and a revelation of their spiritual possibilities ; life was 
looked at from a new standpoint, helpful lessons were in their minds, 
new ambitions were roused, new hopes inspired, and sad hearts were 
warmed and cheered. The earnest rector who abides and the earnest 
revivalists who depart have left Boston better for these recent services. 
The religious function of Faneuil Hall need not be a temporary one. 


The old Cradle of Liberty can become permanently sacred to patriotism, 
morality, and religion. 
VOL. VII.—NO. 39. 22 
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THE LAWS OF TONE-COLOR IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


THE primary laws of artistic language are clearness, conciseness, rhythm 
in some form, and suggestiveness. By the law of suggestiveness, I mean 
that the artist in language must have regard to the history and tenden- 
cies of a word, to its general flavor, — in a word, to what it suggests, as 
well as to its accepted meaning. 

Tone-color is not one of these fundamental, basal laws of language. 
What sort of a principle is it? 

The tone-color of any sound is that peculiarity which distinguishes it 
from another of the same pitch and intensity. The cause of the tone- 
color, or quality of a sound, is the number and prominence of the over- 
tones, or harmonics, which are combined with the fundamental, or pitch- 
determining tone. The differences between the various vowel-sounds, 
when produced by the same voice and at the same pitch, are differences 
in tone-color. Different musical instruments have each a peculiar ex- 
pression because of their generic differences in tone-color ; hence it is not 
impossible, a priori, that the specific differences between the vowel- 
colors of the same voice may give to each color a peculiar expressional 
value. That is, 6 (as in gold), considered as a sound, may express ideas 
which é (feel) does not naturally express, and which é in arbitrary, ac- 
cepted combinations does not equally well express. 

It may seem to some that I am opposing the conclusions of such writers 
as Professor Whitney (“‘ Language and the Study of Language’’), but I 
am not. He considers the origin and growth of language; I consider it 
as something given: he treats language as an instrument answering utili- 
tarian ends; I, as answering esthetic ends. 

But why has not the general principle of tone-color which I have sug- 
gested been clearly recognized? I will mention two reasons. 

In the first place, those who have recognized tone-color as having any 
value have been anxious to establish it as an important factor in the origin 
of language. Wedgwood has emphasized the claims of onomatopeia ; 
Heyse (‘System der Sprachwissenschaft ’’), those of sound-metaphor 
(Lautmetaphor). Heyse’s position with reference to those words to 
which onomatopeia is inapplicable was, that for every impression which 
man receives through every sense (except that of hearing) there exists 
a natural sound-analogue, which stands to that impression as its natural 
vocal expression. ‘This was intended to explain the original forms of 
words. Heyse’s view has been much satirized; and I think that he re- 
garded as primary and causative what is really secondary and derivative,’ 
the product of association. My claim is more moderate. I claim that 
particular ideas and feelings have analogues in sound which best express 
them, and that this is felt to be true at the present time by the esthetic 
sense, the language-consciousness, of the cultivated users of English. In 
this way I believe in sound-metaphor. 

A second reason for the neglect of tone-color is that those who have 
studied it as now existing in artistic English have failed to see that it is 
secondary, and must constantly yield to other and primary considerations. 
Such laws as those of clearness, conciseness, etc., outrank it, and must be 
entirely satisfied before tone-color, that residuary legatee, can present its 
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purely esthetic claim. Passages may be highly artistic, and therefore 
highly pleasurable, in which only the more negative laws of tone-color are 
observed. Hence, if I can show by passages of special force and conclu- 
siveness that any particular color has a peculiar expressional value, I do 
not therefore insist that a similar idea will always be expressed by similar 
coloring. Negative testimony cannot offset positive testimony. 

Let us look at a table of the English vowel-colors. Colors which are 
regularly unaccented and all minute distinctions are omitted. 
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VOWEL-COLORS. 

Visible- The Bells. ied 

“art a = -* Pipor of Hamelin. 
i (little) f 28.3 | 11.3 | 9.7 | 10.4 || 12.9 
& (met). I 13.2 | 141] 12.9| 7.6]|| 86 
i(mat). . . . L 7.5| 7.0|13.7| 9.0|| 191 
& (mete) [ 57| 14] 81] 9.0]| 63 
ai (fair) C 19} 28| 24) — |} — 
& (mate) { 19); — 8.9 | 2.8 || 10.6 
i()=ah+i. || gr || 170] 7.0 | 10.5 | 11.1 |] 139 
Partial Footings 75.5 | 43.6 | 66.2 | 49.9 || 71.4 
i,ew(due)=1+05| f} — | 56] 16] 14|] 30 
ih, 5 (what, not) j 7.5 | 14.1 | 10.5 | 167|| 43 
@h(Ah!)... a 1.9 | 2.8 8] 14 7 
oi (boil) = aw + i jf —-|- —-|- 13 
Gime... . } 19| 70| 24] 21]| 93 
66, & (wood, pull) 3 — | — | 16] 14]| 13 
ow (cow)=ah--00|} J-} 1.9] 85] 7.3) 14]) 13 
6 (go,ore). . . 3 19] 99] 48 | 15.3|| 46 
05 (gloom) . . } 5.7| 70| 24| 7.6] 13 
aw (awe)... } 3.8) 14] 24] 28)) 13 

Totals . . . 100.1 | 99.9 |100. |100. || 99.8 ; 
































The colors at the very bottom of this scale are peculiarly fitted to ex- 
press solemnity, awe, horror, and deep grief, also slowness of motion, and 
extreme or oppressive greatness of size. The entire lower half of the 
scale, in general, is adapted to express largeness, slowness, seriousness, 
and gloom. The colors at the very top are especially fitted to express un- 
controllable joy and delight, excessive gayety, triviality, rapid movement, 
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delicacy, and physical littleness. The scale runs, then, from the large to 
the little, from horror to ecstatic delight, and from the solemn and awful 
to the simply trivial. 

There are several purely objective confirmations of these statements. 
Singers know that a high pitch is more easily reached with some vowels 
and a low pitch with others. Hence, phoneticians recognize each vowel- 
color as having a certain inherent or natural pitch as compared with the 
others. My scale follows substantially the order of inherent pitch as 
given by Sweet and others, beginning at the bottom with the sounds of 
lowest natural pitch. Every one knows that the ideas which I have 
placed at the bottom of the scale must be expressed in reading by a low 
pitch, and some of them by a very low pitch; also that the ideas which I 
have put at the top are naturally expressed by a high pitch. What is 
more natural than that these individual vowel-sounds should in time, 
whether originally or not, be felt to be, according to their natural pitch, 
the best sound-representatives of these feelings and ideas? What is more 
certain than this result, unless some strong counteracting tendency be 
present? It will be seen that I am considering inherent pitch as, prac- 
tically, a part of tone-color. 

In anger and hysterical grief and fear, however, the pitch in reading 
is high, as it is in nature; and high vowels are very expressive. In 
“Othello,” Emilia wishes to have 


“put in every honest hand a whi 
To lash the rascals naked through the world.”’ 


In correct elocution the rate of utterance in expressing the ideas and 
emotions which I have placed at the bottom is slow, while at the other 
extreme the movement becomes very rapid. In accordance with this 
the four lowest sounds in the table are long, and the three uppermost 
short. 

By observing the Bell (visible-speech) symbols, it will be seen that the 
seale follows a definite physiological order. The curves show that the 
front vowels are at the top, and back vowels at the bottom. 

Notice the agreement of this scale with the recognized principles of 
onomatopeia. Says Koch concerning the imitative force of the German 
vowels: “A (ah) designates a loud, strong sound; u (00), a loud, low 
sound ; and 7 (@), a clear, delicate ( feinen), shrill sound.” (“ Allotria,” 
Einleitung.) Wedgwood (“ Proc. Philological Soc.” IT.) does not put the 
first part of the law so well as Koch, but concludes: “On the other hand, 
notes of a high pitch, or sounds caused by the collision of small surfaces, 
are imitated by the vowel ¢ [as in bit, machine], in the utterance of 
which the air is compressed through the smallest possible passage.” Has 
this law of onomatopeia any direct connection with the general expres- 
sional power of the vowel-colors? Yes. Poe wrote his poem, “The Bells,” 
upon the distinct hypothesis that those colors which best imitate certain 
sounds also naturally express at the same time certain allied emotions. 
Indeed, the use of words and phrases at the same time as onomatopoetic 
imitations and to call up their emotional counterparts is a common device 
of all poets, and must convince us that the line cannot be drawn between 
simple onomatopeia and the closely allied expression of emotion. I quote 
from Longfellow and Lockhart: — 


“Friend! but yesterday the bells 
Rang for thee their loud farewells ; 
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And to-day they toll for thee, 
Lying dead beyond the sea.” 


‘ And evermore the hoarse tambour 
Breaks in upon their wailing : 
Its sound is like no earthly sound — 
‘ Alas, alas for Celin !’” 


Steinthal (“ Abriss der Sprachwissenschaft”) says: “ We possess in 
German to-day numberless words with onomatopoetic effect, as mild, 
spitz, weich, hart, sanft, rauh, Donner, Blitz, zucken, Zorn, Grimm, 
Wut, etc. At least for our speech-consciousness these are unquestion- 
ably onomatopoetic effects.” Now Donner is the only one of these 
which seems to have any strict onomatopoetic force. Why do growl, 
grumble, croak, German brummen, etc., have their double force ? 

In the following quotations illustrating the general scale observe the 
fitness between the vowel-colors and the ideas expressed. Shailow or 
ders, in “ Henry IV.,” “a joint of mutton and any pretty little tiny 
kickshaws.” Ophelia does not wish Laertes to advise her virtuously, 
and then imitate the “ reckless libertine,” who 


‘¢ Himself the primrose path of dalliance treads, 
And recks not his own rede.” 


The description of Queen Mab and her chariot in “ Romeo and Juliet ” 
expresses physical littleness and daintiness. All through the passage the 
accented, high, light vowels are felt to be the most expressive. Who can 
be insensible to the coloring of, “In shape no bigger than an agate- 
stone,” and “ Drawn with a team of little atomies ” ? 

Drayton’s names for the dainty elves who wait upon Queen Mab are 
interesting : — 

“ Hop, and Mop, and Drap so clear, 
Pip, and Trip, and Skip, that were 
To Mab their sovereign dear, 

Her special maids of honor ; 
Fib, and Tib, and Pinck, and Pin, 
Tick, and Quick, and Jill, and Jin, 
' Tit, and Nit, and Wap, and Win, 
The train that wait upon her.” 


The following line from Keats’s “ Eve of St. Agnes” shows how the 
upper part of the scale can express delicacy : — 


“ And lucent syrops, tinct with cinnamon.” 


Leigh Hunt comments thus: “ Here is delicate modulation, and super- 
refined epicurean nicety!” One is compelled to “read the line deli- 
cately, and at the tip-end, as it were, of his tongue.” The lingual con- 
sonants help in this effect, which is so marked that Hunt need not have 
said “as it were.” 

Shakespeare uses a number of light-colored, often interjectional words 
to express worthlessness, triviality, or contempt. Any one can appreciate 
this who will look up in a Shakespeare concordance such words as tilly- 
fally, tilly-valley, tiddle-taddle, pibble-pabble, pribbles and prabbles, tit- 
tle-tattling, kicky-wicky, and bibble-babble. “A fiddle-pin’s end!” and 
“this rabble’s brabble,” occur in “The Ring and the Book.” We have 
in English many ablauting compounds in i and & to which a petty force 
attaches, such as chit-chat, fiddle-faddle, dilly-dally, knick-knack, riff- 
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raff, etc. I think that there is not so much contempt or pettiness ex- 
pressed by any of our similar formations containing a darker vowel, 
as tip-top, sing-song, ding-dong (see the song in “The Tempest ”’), see- 
saw, etc. How contemptuous, finally, is “ He hath but a little wee face, 
with a little yellow beard” (““ Merry Wives’) ! 

Dr. Guest (“ Hist. Eng. Rhythms”) declares: “Shakespeare seems to 
have affected the short vowels and particularly the short i, when he had 
to describe any quickness of motion.” This is natural. “ Large bodies 
move slowly ” and heavily, and their motion is best described by slow, 
heavy vowels ; and quick movement by light vowels. 

Let us turn to the lower part of the scale. Of course, whole poems 
will never be heavily shaded. That would be intolerable. Only em- 
phatic words, phrases, and passages need be dark because the thought is 
dark ; and even there tone-color may be disregarded in favor of more 
important principles. These lines from Addison’s “Cato” are darker 
than the mere counting of the dark syllables would show : — 

“ The dawn is overcast, the morning lowers, 
And heavily in clouds brings on the day.” 
We must weigh rather than count. Notice from “ Othello,” “On hor- 
ror’s head horrors accumulate ;” and from Poe, — 
“?°T is the vault of thy lost Ulalume,” 
and — 
“ The lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year.” 

The dark vowels best express physical massiveness, and best suggest 
the deep, heavy voices which seem to us properly to belong to large men. 
Keats thus describes the speech of “ huge Enceladus ” : — 

“ The ponderous syllables, like sullen waves, 
In the half-glutted hollows of reef-rocks, 
Came booming thus.” 

Poe avoids monotony in the last division of “The Bells” by intro- 
ducing the mirth of the King of the Ghouls at the misery which he is 
rolling upon the hearts of men. This introduces lighter vowels, as he 
“dances” and “ yells,” without lessening the horror. 

The least agreeable sound in this scale is 4. Before a nasal it is often 
partly nasalized, which makes it still more disagreeable. Harshness and 
dissonance of all kinds are expressed by this sound. The third division 
of “The Bells” rings with the twanging, jangling, wrangling, clamor, 
and clangor of the harsh, brazen bells. With equal force Browning 
says of certain lawyers, — 

“So wrangled, brangled, jangled they a month.” 


This color is used by Tennyson to set forth powerfully the harsh appear- 
ance of all nature after the death of Arthur. 


“ And ghastly through the drizzling rain 
On the bald street breaks the blank day.” 


When fullness, richness, perfect beauty, largeness without oppressive- 
ness, and complete satisfaction are to be expressed, certain colors are 
peculiarly adapted for this office by their own fullness and richness. 
These are, first and best, 6, next ah, 00, i (ah-i), and ow. They are 
peculiarly rich sensuous impressions. This is the exact opposite of the 
specialization of 4 just mentioned. Thus two passages may be colored 
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much alike as regards their vowels, one of them expressing gloom accord- 
ing to the general scale by the same dark colors with which the other 
expresses largeness, richness, or completeness in some form, according to 
this specialization. The consonants, however, may be strongly con- 
trasted. For this special force of these colors see the second division of 
“The Bells.” Also notice this from Milton : — 
‘“‘ Heaven opened wide 
Her everduring gates, harmonious sound 
On golden hinges moving.” 


Richness contends with seriousness in this passage : — 
“Tis midnight’s holy hour, and silence now 
Is brooding, like a gentle spirit, o’er 
The still and pulseless world.” 
“Like a gentle spirit” gives a few rays of starlight which nicely ‘relieve 
the darkness. 

There is no finer mingling of richness and sadness, both of idea and 
coloring, in the English language, than the description of the music of 
Melancholy in Collins’s ‘Ode to the Passions”; and no finer contrast 
than that afforded “ when Cheerfulness . . . blew an inspiring air,” . . . 
till “ Sport leaped up and seized his beechen spear.” 

Professor Corson, of Cornell, says that Tennyson regularly uses the 
forms sang and rang for bright passages, and swng and rung for dark 
ones. A character in “The Ring and the Book” calls Pompilia “a 
gleam i’ the gloom,” like the fly of an angler. 

Perhaps the difference between the force of the two extremes of the 
vowel-scale can be best felt if one reads the same passage in two ways, 
first prolonging the high vowels with great emphasis and hurrying over 
the low ones, and then doing the reverse. For instance, 


“ No icoger mou for me when I am éesa 
Than you shall ber the juny salen bell.” 


Tone-color is a most important element in elocution,— but the elocu- 
tionists do not all know it. 
As a last illustrative quotation, feel the vast horror of Keats’s lines : — 


“T saw their starved lips in the gloam 
With horrid warning gapéd wide.” 


Other things, however, besides tone-color, must be taken into account in 
order to explain the wonderful power of such a passage as this. 

Says a pupil of Delsarte (Delaumosne, “System of Oratory”): “ We 
understand the laugh of an individual ; if upon the é, he has made a sorry 
jest; if upon 4 (French é), he has nothing in his heart and most likely 
nothing in his head; if upon 4h, the laugh is forced. O, ah, and 00 are 
the only normal expressions.” 

In making up the percentages from “ The Bells,” I have counted only 
the accented syllables in each division, omitting in all cases the word 
“bells.” The repetition of this word has been declared almost fatal to 
the poem (Sargent, “ Cycl. Brit. and Am. Poetry’), and at any rate it 
is a common factor in all the parts. This table will reward careful 
study. 

Turning now to the consonant-colors, as I have divided them, the 
“momentary ” consonants, as compared with those which are “ pro- 
longed,” express ideas of greater suddenness and vigor. Subdividing this 
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first group, the surd mutes and spirants are pronounced with great force 
The muscular action is very 
intense and the release of the organs very marked ; hence the explosive 
effect of these consonants is very decided. The initial h and wh have 
Not arbitrarily, then, but naturally and neces- 
sarily, and at any rate actually, the surd mutes, and to a less degree h, 
wh, f, and th (thin), express boldness, precipitation, unexpectedness, vigor, 


and clearness, especially the surd mutes. 


much the same force. 



































CONSONANT-COLORS. 

* Momentary Consonanta. | Goris, | ferien, | Seti. |IConsocanta.| Consonanta 
Surd Mutes P k t ? B 
Surd Spirants f [h] th (thin) K G 
Aspirated Semivowels wh = r rough T D 
Sonant Mutes b g d F V, Th-en 

Prolonged Consonants. H Z, Zh 
Sonant Spirants . v _ th (then) || Th-in W,Z 
Nasals . m ng nD S R smooth 
Surd Sibilants _ sh 8 Sh R rough 
Sonant Sibilants . a zh z Wh L 
Liquids . = — jl, r smooth — M, Ng 
Non-liquid Semivowels w y _ N 








determination, explosive passion, and forcible and startling effects of all 


kinds. 


ters, as st, etc., have much the same force, or even more. 
illustrative passages without comment. 


“Hear the . 


. » Brazen bells ! 


What a tale of terror now their turbulency tells ! 


In the startled ear of night 


How they scream out their affright!” 


‘* A cry that shivered to the tingling stars.” 
“Harry to Harry shall hot horse to horse.” 


‘‘ My tough lance thrusteth sure, 
My strength is as the strength of ten, .. . 


The splintered spear-shafts crack and fly.’’ 


“Dog-snap and cat-claw, curse and counterblast.” 


“The wrestling thews that throw the world.” 


They must be the initial consonants of accented syllables in 


order to have their full expressional value. Combinations of these let- 


I subjoin 


(Tennyson.) 
(“ Henry IV.”) 


(Tennyson. ) 
(Browning.) 
(Tennyson.) 


When any mute is the decisive sovnd in an alliteration, other conso- 


1 This division of the consonants is for convenience, and is not strictly 


scientific. 
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nants of the same vertical series are valuable as supporting this allitera- 
tion. Sometimes great power is given to a single “momentary” conso- 
nant. One often needs to know the whole context to appreciate this. 
Instances are : — 
« But somewhere out of human view, 
Whate’er thy hands are set to do 
Is wrought with tumult of acclaim.” (Tennyson.) 
* Smote by the fresh beam of the springing east.” (Tennyson.) 


* Such and so grew these holy piles, 
Whilst love and ¢error laid the tiles.” (Emerson.) 


The sonant mutes and especially the sonant spirants, because of their 
clinging nature, give less startling and powerful effects than the conso- 
nants already mentioned. Often when many sonant mutes are associated, 
especially if they are contrasted with surd mutes used immediately before 
or after, the effect is quite subdued. In reading such passages the sonant 
mutes should be “prolonged” as much as possible. In “The Ring and 
the Book” the patriarch, Noah, is represented as saying concerning the 
returned dove : — 

“ Though this one breast by miracle return, 
No wave rolls by, in all the waste, but bears 
Within it some dead dovelike thing as dear, 
Beauty made blank and harmlessness destroyed.” 
Swinburne speaks of 


“a dead lute-player 
That in dead days had done delicious things.” 


The labials, as a class, because of the great extent and prominence of 
the muscular action in their articulation, are especially explosive in their 
effect, and b and m have a more forcible effect than the other sonant 
mutes and nasals. Clarence says in “ Richard III.” : — 

“ The envious flood 
Stopt-in my soul, and... 
. smothered it within my panting bulk, 
Which almost burst to belch it in the sea.” 
“ That bubble, they were bent on blowing big, 
He had blown already till he burst his cheeks.” (Browning.) 


Mute in the midst the whole man one amaze.” (Browning.) 
Isolt, meeting Tristram, 
“ Belted his body with her white embrace.” 


“The three nasals have a close affinity to any deep low sound; such 


as a hum, a murmur, or the twang of a musical string slowly vibrating.” 
(Guest’s “ Hist. Eng. Rhythms.”) 


“ The shard-borne beetle with his drowsy hums 
Hath rung night’s yawning peal.” (“ Macbeth.”) 
Notice the deepening of words by the insertion of a nasal: click, clink, 
clack, clank, clap, clamp, trap, tramp. 
The sibilants have much directly imitative force; as in hissing, siz- 
ling. When nicely articulated and not prolonged, s often expresses 
delicate, musical, and pleasant effects. 


“IT... heard a mermaid, on a dolphin’s back, 
Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath, 
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That the rude sea grew civil at her song, 
And certain stars shot madly from their spheres, 
To hear the sea-maid’s music.” 


(“ Midsummer Night’s Dream.”) 


S must be prolonged when intended to be unpleasant. Sh is decidedly 
the unpleasant consonant color. Bacon says that “the noise of screech- 
owls hath resemblance with the letter sh.” The brazen bells “can only 
shriek, shriek, shriek.”” We shudder, too, as we hear, in “ Maud,” 


“ The shrill-edged shriek of a mother divide the shuddering night.” 


Z and zh are rich, pleasant colors, as in easy, luxurious, azure, pleas- 
ure. 

L and r smooth, especially 1, express above all other letters softness, 
smoothness, liquidity, lingering, love, longing, and (forgive the anti- 
climax!) laziness. Other prolongable consonants reénforce this effect, 
and save the artist from the necessity of using surd mutes and spirants. 


“ Elaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 
Elaine the lily maid of Astolat.’’ (Tennyson.) 
Read especially in this connection the Lullaby Chorus in “ Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

Professor Bell, in different books, and Murdoch and Russell (“ Vocal 
Culture”) are at some pains to give rules as to when r should be pro- 
nounced rough or consonantal (not trilled), and when smooth or vocalic. 
The true rule is to follow the idea expressed. R is smooth or rough in 
most cases, when not final, simply according to the taste of the reader ; 
and the two pronunciations express opposite ideas. It should be smooth 
in this extract : — 

‘* And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee.” (Tennyson.) 
And rough in this : — 
. . “Rocks in pieces broke 
And ragged ribs of mountains.” (“Faerie Queene.”) 

Leaving out from the whisper consonants, in our second classification, 
the surd mutes and spirants, we have left of them s, sh, h, and wh. 
These express fear, secrecy, deception, caution, mystery, and whatever 
emotions naturally take the whisper. These four sounds are in the 
words hush and whisper. Other whisper consonants can reénforce such 
an effect. 

“ An hideous Geaunt, horrible and hye.” (“ Faerie Queene.”) 


Leaving the general subject of individual colors, I pass to that of 
color-grouping. To speak first of the “jointing” of words: sounds 
must not come together which are not easily articulated in rapid succes- 
sion, unless struggle, difficulty, or some similar idea is to be expressed. 
Difficulty of utterance is demanded in the line, — 


“ When Ajax strives some rock’s vast weight to throw.” (Pope.) 


The greatest possible variety of coloring is not usually desirable. 
Every important specialization of idea or feeling should be mirrored in 


the coloring, if it can be done without any sacrifice of what is more im- 
portant.! 


1 Since this article was put in type I have come across the following pas- 
sages in Lord Houghton’s Life of Keats : — 


“Mr. Bailey has informed me that one of Keats’s favourite topics of con- 
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The general topic of the repetition and similarity of coloring is a very 
broad one, and cannot be treated here with any fullness because of lim- 
ited space. It includes alliteration; assonance; syzygy ; rime (rhyme) ; 
and the repetition of words, phrases, sentences (often as refrains), and 
stanzas (often as choruses). I have taken from Professor Sylvester 
(“ Laws of Verse”) the term syzygy (“a yoking together”) to denote the 
general predominance in a passage of a consonant or vowel color or class 
of colors. Thus we may have a p-syzygy, a labial syzygy, ete. It is 
thus simply a broader term than alliteration or assonance. Perhaps the 
phrases, “ general alliteration” and “ general assonance,” are preferable. 

Early Teutonic poetry made use of alliteration as its distinctive artistic 
principle, only the initial sounds of accented syllables being used in the 
alliteration. Always two and usually three of the four accented syllables 
in a full line must alliterate. (Some scholars claim eight accents for the 
full line.) From this early form of color-repetition the other forms were 
more or less clearly developed, even rime. One of several proofs of this 
is the famous Anglo-Saxon Riming Poem, which has both rime and allit- 
eration throughout. Hence, the introduction of rime by the Normans 
only hastened what was already coming. (Schipper, “ Englische Metrik.”’) 
At least one Anglo-Saxon poem has a refrain. All repetitions of words 
ally themselves with the tendency in all poetry, from the Hebrew Psalms 
to “ Hiawatha,” to repetitions of the idea; and in modern poetry, with the 
repetition of a form-unit, the verse-foot. In strict parallelism, however, 
words are not repeated. 

Cases of repetition and similarity of coloring may be either expressive 
or non-expressive. The mere repetition of a color may give a sensuous 
pleasure, even if its peculiar expressional value is lost sight of. Rime or 
alliteration often reénforces the rhythm pleasantly when not itself ex- 
pressive. Cases of expressive alliteration have already been given. 

Mr. Lanier (“Science of English Verse”) objects to that repetition of 
a vowel-color which I have termed vowel-syzygy, or general assonance. 
But notice the successive accented syllables in these passages : — 


. “The lonesome October 
Of my most immemorial year.” 


“ Brown Exercise rejoiced to hear ; 
And Sport leaped up and seized his beechen spear.” 


A broad rule concerning rime is that of Coleridge, I think, that neigh- 
boring rimes should have different colors, and better contrasted colors. 
Since, also, the rimes should come upon important words, this principle 
constantly interferes with expressive riming, where there is a fixed rime- 
scheme ; but even then individual rimes may be very expressive. Where 
the rime-scheme is free, expressive riming may be expected. I have tab- 
ulated the rimes of “The Pied Piper of Hamelin” (see Vowel Table). 
The poem is full of the scampering of rats and the tripping of children, 
and this is mirrored in the rimes. 

I have already spoken of the repetition of words, phrases, ete. Skill 
in this respect was a good part of Poe’s peculiar power. I have been 


versation was the principle of melody in verse, which he believed to consist in 
the adroit management of open and close vowels. He had a theory that vowels 
could be as skilfully combined and interchanged as differing notes of music, 
and that all sense of monotony was to be avoided, except when expressive of a 


special purpose.” 
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interested to tabulate those lines in Shakespeare’s comedies in which an 
important word (not counting unemphatic personal pronouns, preposi- 
tions, etc.) is repeated within the line. On the basis of Mr. Fleay’s count 
of the total number of blank verse lines in each play, I have determined 
what percentage of them in each case is of this sort. There are very 
great differences in the character of these lines, which I do not tabu- 
late; but my statistics may have some use. I shall not draw any con- 
clusions from them. Typical lines are: “O what a scene of foolery have 
I seen” (“ Love’s Labour’s Lost”), and “ I hold the world but as the world, 
Gratiano” (“Merchant of Venice”). The percentages are: “ Love’s 
Labour ’s Lost,” 7.22 % ; “Much Ado,” 5.86; “Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” 5.47; ‘“‘ Measure for Measure,” 4.8; “As You Like It,” 4.72; 
“Twelfth Night,” 4.64; “All’s Well,” 4.49; “ Winter’s Tale,” 4.16; 
“‘ Merchant of Venice,” 3.62; “Taming of the Shrew,” 2.99 ; “ Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona,” 2.77 ; “ Merry Wives,” 2.7 ; “ Comedy of Errors,” 
2.48; “Tempest,” 2.24. Average, 4.15-+- %. 

I wish now to interpret a piece of complex coloring. Of course I know 
in advance what the piece is, but will assume that the reader and myself 
are equally in the dark. I will put down the important accented vowel 
and consonant colors (those emphasized by repetition), and the rimes of 
a certain stanza. Then the reader and I will interpret them together. 
Colors in parentheses occur in syllables entirely unaccented. I indicate 
all of the accented vowels of the last two lines : — 


ConsoNANTS. VowELs. Rugs. 
1. 8) ¢2 é6é 6 
2rrgg é av 
3. s ch sh ééé6é a 
4,.wwbb éa4 a 
5. w er strc aw aw i aw 
6. rtwff @Miq@i é 
l.www 60 aw 00 i 
8. (w) w 60 16 é 


As usual, nothing is clear from the rimes alone. aw, which occurs 
here, gives a lighter effect than aw, but is not separated from it in my 
general vowel table. The lightness of the vowels in the first six lines in- 
dicates that the thought is light, graceful, cheerful. The sudden abun- 
dance of i’s in lines five and six should indicate triviality, or great merri- 
ment, or physical littleness, or perhaps rapid movement. The abundance 
of dark, rich vowels in lines seven and eight may indicate sudden gloom ; 
or it may be a deepening of the color to express richness, rounded beauty, 
or complete satisfaction in some form. The consonant coloring is soft, 
and indicates an absence of all strenuous or startling effects. The rich 
semi-vocalic alliteration in lines seven and eight makes it probable that 
the dark vowels in them are not intended to indicate gloom. Now for the 
stanza (from Dobson’s “To a Greek Girl”) : — 


“ How sweet with you on some green sod 
To wreathe the rustic garden-god ! 
How sweet, beneath a chestnut-shade, 
With you to weave a basket-braid ! 

To watch across the stricken chords 
Your rosy-twinkling fingers flee ! 

Or woo you in soft woodland wo: 
With woodland-pipe, Autonoé !” 
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In English verse “the tie which bound the first endures the last.” 
Alliteration, or, more broadly, general alliteration (syzygy), is still the 
most nearly universal principle of tone-color in English poetry. Pro- 
fessor Sylvester even says that verse without it “is no more verse than 
shoddy is cloth.” 

Since prose repeats its ideas less than poetry and repeats no precise 
unit of form, therefore its colorific repetitions are less numerous and ex- 
tensive ; but the coloring of particular passages, and even of single words, 
may be very effective. 

Some of the statements in this paper may be wrong and others inaccu- 
rate, but this much is sure: the skilled writer will not employ and the 
skilled reciter or orator will not deliver sounds as the purely arbitrary 
symbols of thought. Each of them will recognize the necessary subordi- 
nation of tone-color to other principles; but each will strive to enforce 
the strong features of his composition by effective coloring; and when 
this is done, the fact will be recognized by the sensitive reader or hearer. 

Albert H. Tolman. 

Ripon CoLiece. 
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Der Altkatholicismus : Geschichte seiner Entwicklung, inneren Gestal- 
tung und rechtlichen Stellung in Deutschland. Aus den Akten und 
anderen authentischen Quellen dargestellt, von J. H. von Schulte, Prof. 
der Rechte in Bonn. 8vo, pp. xv., 683. Giessen: Roth. 12 Mks. The 
first complete and authentic history of the famous Old-Catholic move- 
ment in Germany, and as such a work of great interest and importance. 
The author is himself a member of the General Synod, and has been 
from the beginning one of the leaders of the movement, and is therefore 
in a position to write with a full knowledge of the subject. The work is 
divided into three books: I. Die Geschichte bis zur staatlich anerkannten 
kirehlichen Organisation. II. Der Altkatholicismus in seiner rechtlichen 
Stellung ; Verhalten der Staatsregierungen. III. Die innere Entwicklung 
seit Ende 1873. Leontius von Byzanz und die gleichnamigen 
Schriftsteller der griechisthen Kirche, von Lic. Dr. Loofs, a. 0. Prof. 
der Theologie in Leipzig. Erstes Buch, Das Leben und die polemischen 
Werke des Leontius von Byzanz. (Texte und Untersuchungen zur Ge- 
schichte der alt-christlichen Literatur, von Gebhardt und Harnack: 
Band III., Heft 1 and 2.) 8vo, pp. viii., 317. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 10 Mks. 
Professor Loofs may be said practically to have discovered a new church 
father, for an author, supposed to be of little consequence and almost un- 
known to church history (of so little importance that but four lines are de- 
voted to him in Smith and Wace), he has shown to be “ one of the leading 
writers of the age of Justinian.” He has made a very thorough study of 
his subject, and has discovered a great deal of new material from which 
he has gained a much clearer knowledge of the man than has hitherto 
been possible, and has shown that he was quite a voluminous author. As 
a sample of how much we have known of Leontius in the past the date 
of his death has been commonly fixed at about 600 a. p., but Loofs 
proves that he died before the middle of the sixth century. The book 
is a piece of thoroughly painstaking work, such as Germany is famous for, 
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and the author deserves the thanks of all church historians. The second 
book, which, it is hoped, will appear within a year, will be devoted to 
the Bishop Leontius, of Neapolis, to Leontius, author of the “ Vita S. 
Gregorii Agrigentini,” and to the beginnings of the parallel literature, — 
the iepa mapdAAyAa ascribed to John of Damascus. —— Das Selbstbe- 
wusstsein Jesu, von R. F. Grau, Prof. der Theologie in Kénigsberg. 8vo, 
pp- xvi., 393. Nérdlingen: Beck. 7 Mks. The scope of this important 
book can best be stated in the author’s own words: “ Das vorliegende Buch 
ist aus Vorlesungen iiber das Leben Jesu entstanden und sucht die Haupt- 
frage auf diesem Gebiet zu beantworten. Das ist die Frage, was Jesus 
tiber sich selbst, tiber seinen Beruf und die Bedeutung seiner Person 
gedacht habe.” The author, although himself of thoroughly conserva- 
tive tendencies, uses as his sources simply the words of Jesus as recorded 
by the Synoptists. The Johannine discourses, whose genuineness is still 
under the fire of the sharpest criticism, he leaves entirely out of account. 
Geschichte des christlichen Gottesdienstes. Ein Handbuch fiir 
Vorlesungen und Uebungen im Seminar, von H. A. Koestlin, Prof. am 
Predigarseminar zu Friedberg. 8vo, pp. ix., 263. Freiburg i. B.: 
Mohr. 6 Mks. An important contribution to the literature of this branch 
of church history, furnishing, to be sure, no new materials, but present- 
ing a very complete and convenient outline of the development of Chris- 
tian worship. The most space is devoted to the service of the Lutheran 
Church, but the worship of the apostolic and post-apostolic ages, of the 
Old Catholic Church, of the Greek and Roman Churches, and of various 
branches of the Reformed Church is exhibited clearly and concisely. 
The work, in form and style, eminently fulfills its purpose as a practical 
text-book, and gives the literature of the subject with great completeness. 
Der katholische Dichter Aurelius Prudentius Clemens. Ein Bei- 
trag zur Kirchen- und Dogmengeschichte des 4ten und 5ten Jahrhunderts, 
von P. A. Résler. 8vo, pp. xiv., 486. Freiburg i. B.: Herder. 7 Mks. 
An interesting biographical and theological study on the “ prince of 
primitive Christian poets,” written by a Catholic, and bearing an apolo- 
getic character over against the important monograph by the Protestant 
Brockhaus upon the same subject which appeared in 1872. Die 
Besetzung des pipstlichen Stuhls unter den Kaisern Heinrich III. und 
Heinrich IV., von Wilhelm Martens, Dr. der Theologie und der Rechte. 
Besonderer Abdruck aus der Zeitschrift fiir Kirchenrecht. 8vo, pp. 340. 
Freiburg i. B.: Mohr. 6.60 Mks. An important contribution to the ec- 
clesiastical and political history of the eleventh century. 











PERIODICALS. 


DieVerteidigung der Auferstehung Jesu Christi. Ein Beitrag zur Apo- 
logetik, von Lic. F. C. Stende. ‘“Theologische Studien und Kritiken :” 
1887. Heft 2, pp. 203-295. An elaborate study containing a careful 
criticism of the ordinary methods of apologists in handling this important 
doctrine, as well as the writer’s own defense of it, in which he discusses 
the various “ Scheintods- und Visions-Hypothesen.” The writer insists 
that the proper starting-point for the apologist is not the Gospel account 
of the resurrection, but the historical fact that the disciples, at the time 
of the founding of the church, believed that Christ had risen; and the 
cardinal question is, How did this belief originate. The writer is not a 
bigoted apologist ; he argues his case with fairness and with candor. 
Apokalyptische Studien ; I., von L. E. Iselin. “Theologische Zeitschrift 
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aus der Schweiz: ” 1887, Heft 1, pp. 60-64. The writer, after an in- 
vestigation of the newly discovered Syriac apocalypse of Ezra (published 
for the first time by Baethgen in the “ Zeitschrift fir A. T. Wissenschaft : ” 
1886, Heft 2), concludes that it is a Christian revision of an original 
Jewish apocalypse, and, upon comparing it with the Johannine apocalypse, 
decides that it confirms Vischer’s theory that the latter also is a revision 
of a Jewish original. He gives one very striking example, which he 
claims supports his assumption that the author of the Ezra apocalypse 
while quoting very extensively apparently from the Revelation of John 
really quotes from the Jewish original, viz.: the “ four angels” of Rev. 
ix. 13-15 become “four kings” in the Ezra apocalypse, while from 
Rev. ix. 16 and xvi. 12 we may conclude that the original read “ kings ” 
and not “angels.” “A mistake was made by the Greek translator, 
who read ">N5x instead of _o5y!” The writer is certainly correct 
in assuming that “kings” and not “angels” must have stood in the 
original (whatever that original may have been), and the mistake of the 
translator (assuming a translator of a Semitic original) becomes all the 
more natural when we remember that the two words owd» and y5by 
were often written exactly alike, the aleph being dropped from the 
former. But may not the process as easily have been the reverse? A 
Syriac translator of the Revelation of John, even if he read dyyéAovs in 
his Greek original, would write a form which might represent either 
“kings ” or “angels,” and the author of the Ezra apocalypse, using this 
Syriac translation, would read “kings” more naturally than “angels,” 
never knowing that the Greek original had dyyéAovs. The extreme 
unlikelihood that the assumed Jewish original of the Johannine apoc- 
alypse could have remained so long in existence (until the eighth cen- 
tury), and yet totally unknown to tradition, is enough to break a much 
stronger case than the writer makes in the present article. His brief 
study is interesting, however, as showing the attention which Vischer’s 
new theory is attracting. In Harnack’s “ Theologische Literaturzeitung ” 
of January 29th, Professor Overbeck, of Basel, devotes more than three 
columns to a discussion of the theory, ascribing to it “einen ausseror- 
dentlich hohen Grad von Wahrscheinlichkeit.” Die Schlacht bei 
Issos im Alten Testament (Psalm Ixviii.), von A. Hilgenfeld. “ Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissenschaftliche Theologie :” Jahrgang xxx., Heft 1, pp. 91- 
109. An exegetical study containing criticism of the text, translation, 
and interpretation of Psalm Ixviii., in which the writer finds “den frischen 
Eindruck der Entscheidungsschlacht bei Issos im November 333 auf die 
mit der Perser-Herrschaft unzufrieden gewordenen Juden.” Die neu 
este synoptische Evangelienforschung (C. Holsten und C. Weizsiicker), 
von A. Hilgenfeld. Ibid., pp. 1-42. A discussion of Weizsiicker’s Das 
apostolische Zeitalter and of Holsten’s Die synoptischen Evangelien, 
vhich gives the writer the opportunity of saying many things he has often 
said before in regard to the relations of Jewish and Gentile Christianity 
in the early church, and of emphasizing the theory, which he has so long 
defended (and to the support of which Holsten has now come), that the 
Gospels originated in the traditional order, Matthew, Mark, Luke. 


Arthur C. McGiffert. 
MarsurG, Prussia. 
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We do not hesitate to say that the “ Fair God” 
is one of the most powerful historical novels we 
have ever read. The scene where in the sunrise 
Montezuma reads his fate, the dance-scene, and 
the entry of the Spaniards tothe capital, are 
drawn in a style of which we think few living 
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their grandeur. — London Atheneum. 
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romance, the author has perfected himself down 
to minutest details. Every feature of Aztec civil- 
ization necessary to render his task complete has 
been carefully studied and grandly set forth. — 
New York Times. 

Take the poems of Ossian, the “Tales of the 
Thousand and One Nights,” the novels of Kings- 
ley and Bulwer, the historical romances of Scott, 
with the songs of Byron and Moore, blend them 
all in one, and the reader may form some idea of 
this really great novel. — Chicago Inter-Ocean. 
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A HALF CENTURY IN SALEM. 


By Marranne ©. D. Stispez. In one volume, tastefully 
printed and bound. 16mo, $1.00: 


The readers of this charming book will find the Salem 
of fifty years ago living anew in its pages; its schoo) 
churches, shops, “ fair women and brave men,” are al 


graphically sketched by one who lived among them. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 












BOOKS OF THE NEW THEOLOGY. 





PROGRESSIVE ORTHODOXY. 


A Contribution to the Christian Interpretation of Christian Doctrines. By the Editors 
of The Andover Review, Professors in Andover Theological Seminary. 16mo, $1.00. 


Contents: I. Introduction; II. The Incarnation; III. The Atonement; IV. Eschatology; 
V. The Work of the Holy Spirit; VI. The Christian; VII. Christianity and Missions; VIIL The 
Scriptures; IX. Conclusion — Christianity Absolute and Universal. 

It is an intelligent and earnest effort towards the disentanglement of some scriptural and theolog- 
ical errors from some of the great doctrines of Christianity. We have often referred to these essays 
with approval and thankfulness as they have appeared in the pages of the excellent Review which re- 
flects so much credit upon Andover scholarship and courage. — The Christian World (London). 

This book contains the most authoritative exposition of what is called the “New Theology,” and 
those who wish to know what amount of definiteness and indefiniteness there is in the new departure 
can find it most fully set forth here. — Christian Advocate (New York). 


THE CONTINUITY OF CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. 


A Study of Modern Theology in the Light of History. By the Rev. A. V. G. Auten, 
Professor in the Episcopal Theological School, Cambridge. The Bohlen Lectures for 
1883. 12mo, gilt top, $2.00. 


As a work in the philosophical interpretation of history, there has been nothing superior to it done 
in this country. More than all the other works yet published on the subject, it will serve to define 
what is the new movement in theology and whither it tends. — The Critic (New York). 


This is one of the most valuable contributions to theological thought that have reached us during 
recent years from across the Atlantic. It is a fresh and striking survey of the whole course of 
Christian speculation. — British Quarterly Review. 


A singularly noble book. — Christian Union (New York). 


THE FREEDOM OF FAITH. 
By the Rev. Tanopore T. MuncGeEr, author of “On the Threshold.” 16mo, gilt top, 


Contents. —Prefatory Essay ; “‘ The New Theology.” — Sermons: On Reception of New Truth; 
God our Shield ; God our Reward ; Love to the Christ as a person; The Christ’s Pity ; The Christ as 
a Preacher; Land-Tenure ; Moral Environment ; Immortality and Science ; Immortality and Nature ; 
Immortality as Taught by the Christ ; The Christ’s Treatment of Death ; The Resurrection fiom the 
Dead ; The Method of Penalty ; Judgment ; Life a Gain ; Things to be Awaited. 


The sermons, as such, deserve to rank with the noblest productions of modern times. Really 
fresh, suggestive, and inspiring. — British Quarterly Review. 


The prefatory essay certainly contains the fullest and clearest statement — indeed, the only very 
definite statement — of what the “ new theology ” is, with which we have ever met. Mr. Munger has 
made a valuable contribution towards blowing away the mists which hitherto have veiled the develop- 
ment of the views which he holds... . This volume is most fascinating. — The Congregationalist 


(Boston). 
THE REPUBLIC OF GOD. 


By the Rev. Exisoa Mutrorp, LL.D. An Institute of Theology. 8vo, $2.00. 


It is the mirror of the age, the gospel of the age, the embodiment of the thought of the age, and 
yet, for the most part, it is the statement of the truth of all ages as it concerns the spiritual life of 
man. The prime thought of the book can no more be shaken than the eternal hills, and whether 
men accept or dispute different points in its development, it is one of the few books that sooner or 
later create a new world for men to live in. — New York Times. 


It is the larger view that resolves the contradictions into unity ; we may almost say that it is by the 
very largeness of its comprehension a demonstration of faith. — Christian Union (New York). 


It is the most important contribution to theological literature thus far made by any American 
writer. — The Churchman (New York). 
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English and Foreign Philosophical Library. 


Comprising works of sterling value by eminent English and Continental 
scholars. Published in uniform octavo volumes, cloth, gilt top. 


N.B. A few copies of the following volumes can be supplied, but those who wish 
any of them should lose no time in ordering. 





A History of Materialism. By F. A. Laner. Volume III. $3.50. 
A classic in the philosophic literature of Germany. — Pall Mall Gazette. 


The Dhammapada. Translated from the Chinese by Rev. Samuzt Brau. $2.50. 
A most important addition to our knowledge. — The Atheneum (London). 


Color Sense: Its Origin and Development. By Grant Auten. $3.50. 

Mr. Allen’s wide information and rare descriptive power will attract readers of taste and refine- 
ment; his pictures of natural life glow with animation and beauty; while his rich collection of facts 
forms a valuable addition to our knowledge of the external universe. — New York Tribune. 
Selections from the Koran. By Epwarp Wim Lane. A New Edition, re- 

vised and enlarged, with an Introduction by Stantey Lane Poote. $3.50. 

To the excellent selections from the Koran Mr. Poole prefixes a sketch of the early Arabs, the 
salient points of Islam, and the history of the Koran, 

Chinese Buddhism. By Josepn Epxrns. $4.50. 

Dr. Edkins is a master of his subject ; and readers who wish to see the religions of the Chinese — 
Confucianism, Taouism, and Buddhism — treated in a tolerant and comprehensive manner will find 
much to interest them in these pages. Dr. Edkins gives the results of his labors in a field of research 
in which he has been laboring for years, and he has the art .. . of imparting what he knows in a 
perspicuous and agreeable style. — Pall Mall Gazette. 

The Essence of Christianity. By Lupwic Frversacn. Translated from the 
Second German Edition by Marran Evans (George Eliot). $3.00. 

I confess that to Feuerbach I owe a debt of inestimable gratitude. Feeling about in uncertainty 
for the ground, and finding everywhere shifting sands, Feuerbach cast a sudden blaze into the dark- 
— and disclosed to me the way.—S. Barine-GouLp, in The Origin and Development of Religious 
Belief. 

The Mind of Mencius; or, Political Economy Founded upon Moral Phi- 
losophy. A Systematic Digest of Doctrines of the Chinese Philosopher, Mencius, 
classified and translated with explanatory notes by Rev. Ernst Faser. Translated 
from the German, with additional notes, by Rev. A. B. Hurcuryson, Hong Kong. 
$3.50. 


History of the Egyptian Religion. By Dr. C. P. Tree. Translated from the 
Dutch, with the codperation of the author, by James Baturneau. $3.00. 

A Comprehensive Commentary on the Quran: Comprising Sale’s Trans- 
lation and Preliminary Discourse, with additional Notes and Emendations. To- 
gether with a complete Index to the Text, Preliminary Discourse, and Notes. By 
the Rev. E. M. Wuerry. Vols. I., II., and III., $4.50. Vol. IV., $4.00. 


Though primarily intended for the use of those engaged in missionary work among Mohammed- 
ans, it contains so much important matter explanatory of the Koran that it will be found to have 
great value to every one interested in the study of comparative religion. 


Linguistic Essays. By Cart Apert. $4.00. 


As able as any book we have had on this interesting subject since Miiller’s early series of “Chips 
from a German Workshop.” — Boston Advertiser. 


Bhagavad-Gita; or, The Sacred Lay. Translated with Introduction and Notes 
by Joun Davies. $3.50. 


Always interesting as exhibiting the heights and depths of Hindoo mysticism. . . . It suggested 
Mr. Emerson’s much-discussed poem, the “ Brahma.” — Boston Advertiser. 
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The various types of piety incident to Congregational church life find a recognition of worth at 
the hands of the Publishers. Applied Christianity means hundreds of subscribers for Taz REtt- 
e1ous Heratp. Sunday-school teachers will find the lesson expositions of remarkable excellence. 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


—~— 
Roba di Roma. By WILLIAM W. Srory, au- 


thor of **‘ He and She,” etc. New edition. 2 vols. 


A Half Century in Salem. By MARIANNE C. 


D. SILSBEE. 16mo 


. Chi 8 Note-Book. Selections from 
" the Unpublished Writings of Witt1am ELLery 
CHANNING. Edited by his Granddaughter, Grace 
ELiery CHANNING. 


A Century of Electricity. By T. C. MENDEN- 


HALL. Illustrated. 16mo 
A Club of One. 16mo 


New York. By the Hon. ELLis H. RoBerts, 
author of ‘Government Revenue.” In “ Amer- 
ican Commonwealths ” Series. In two volumes. 
16m0o, gilt top 


Parleyings with Certain People of Importance 
in their Day, to wit: Bernard de Mandeville, 
Daniel Barioli, Christopher Smart, George Bubb 
Dodington, Francis Furini, Gerard de airesse, 
and Charles Avison. Introduced by a dialogue be- 
tween Apollo and the Fates ; concluded by another 
between John Fust and his Friends. By Rosert 
BROWNING. : 

he Same. Uniform with the crown 8vo edition of 
Browning’s Works, gilt top : 

Butterflies of North America. By W. H. Epb- 
warps. Third Series. Part I. Contents: Co- 
uias Evurypice, form AMORPHAE, var. BERNAR- 
DINO; ARGYNNIS Nitocris; ARGYNNIS Lats. 
colored plates. 4to, xez 


akespeare’s Insomnia and the Causes There- 
of. By Franxuin H. Heap. 16mo, parchment 
paper covers 


e Golden Justice. A Novel. 
Henry Bisuop, author of ‘* Detmold,”’ 
House of a Merchant Prince,” etc. 16mo 


homas H. Benton. By THEODORE ROOSE- 
VELT. In“ ramen Statesmen ’’ Series. 16mo, 
Gale BOD eo oc ones voce ce ccccccedcccccccecocccccescs 1.25 
e Pioneer Quakers. By RICHARD P. HAL- 


LOWELL, author of ** The Quaker Invasion of Mas- 
sachusetts.”? 16m0, gilt top....++++seeeseeeeeecee 1.00 


he Quaker Invasion of Massachusetts. By 
R. P. Hattowgett. New Edition, revised, and 
with Appendix. 16mo, gilt top..-...+--+sseee eee 1.25 


he Emancipation of Massachusetts. By 


Brooks Apams. Crown 8vo, gilt top ....++++++++ 1.50 


alks About Law; A Popular Statement of 
be our Law Is, and How It is Administered. 
By E. P. Doe. 


A Millionaire of Rough-and-Ready, and Devil’s 
Ford. Two Stories. By Bret Harts, author of 
“The Luck of Roaring Camp,” etc. “ Little Clas- 
sic” style. 


A Book of the Tile Club. A Holiday Volume, 
containing forty-one phototypes of representative 
yon by members of THe Tite Crus of New 

ork, with numerous Illustrations and Portraits in 
the text, With a Sketch of the Club and Descrip- 
tion of a Meeting by F. Hopxinson Smitu and 
Epwarp STrRAHAN. Beautifully bound and stamped 
from designs by G. H. Maynarp, and with lining- 
paper by STANFORD WHITE. Atlas 4to 25.00 

Edition a Luxe, limited to 100 copies. With Illus- 

trations on Japanese paper. Bound in vellum, 4to 50.00 


ell-Worn Roads of Spain, Holland, and 
Italy, Traveled by a Painter in Search of the Pic- 
turesque. A superb Holiday book containing six- 
teen full-page phototypes and many smaller pen-and- 
ink sketches. By OPKINSON SMITH, author 
of “Old Lines in New Black and White,” etc. 
With descriptive letter-press by the Artist. Folio. 15.00 
Longfellow’s Works. New Aiverside Edition. 
The Complete Poetical and Prose Works of Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow. Riverside Edition, from 
entirely new electrotype plates. With Notes, etc., 
and five Portraits of Longfellow. In eleven vol- 
umes, crown octavo, each . 
Volumes I., II. Prose Works Including Hype- 
rion, Kavanagh, Outre-Mer, Drift - Wood. 


By WILLIAM 
“The 


Price, half calf, $5.50; half levant, $8.00; cloth $3.00 
Volumes III.-VIII. Poetical Works. Price, half 

calf, $16.50; half levant, $24.00; cloth......... 9.00 
Translation of Dante’s ’ Divina 
Price, half calf, $8.25; half levant, 


Volumes IX.-XI. 
Commedia. 
$12.00; cloth 

The se half calf, 


4 
half levant, $44.00; 
eeeeeesI6.50 


The Madonna of the Tubs. By ELIZABETH 
Stuart Pueres. With 43 full-page and smaller 
Illustrations by Ross Turner and Grorcre H. 
CLEMENTs. 12m0, tastefully bound 

By 


The Queen of the Pirate Isle. 
Harte. With many en by Karte Green- 
BOAT. sammd; Gall Gil. 2.o.cccc0c0sc cece. cecccesces 1.50 


The Heart of the Weed. A Volume of Po- 
ems by an Anonymous Writer. With parchment- 
paper covers, illuminated — an a pie 
design. 16mo.. ++1.00 


Democracy and Other Addresses. By JAMES 
RUSSELL LOWELL. 16M0....ccccseecssvccecocces 1.25 


In the Clouds. A Novel. By CHARLES EG- 
BERT CRADDOCK, author of “In the Tennessee 
Mountains,’ “The Prophet of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” CLC. 16MO. ... coc ccccccccescccoces 1.25 


Homespun Yarns. A Volume of Short Sto- 
ries and Sketches. By Mrs. A. D. T. saryenarie 
author of ‘‘ Bonnyborough,”’ etc. 12mo,....- 


Ariel and Caliban. A Volume of Poems. <n 


CHRISTOPHER PgarsE CRANCH. 16mo, gilt top.. 


English and Scottish Popular Ballads. Ed 
ited by Professor Francis J. Cutip, of Harvard 
University. An Edition de Luxe, limited to one 
thousand copies. In eight parts, each contain- 
ing about 250 pages. Imperial quarto. Part IV. 
now ready. Wel... vocieecccoscceccsccsccccscceces 5.00 


The Complete Poetical Works of Alfred, Lord 
Tennyson, Poet Laureate. New Riz verside Edi- 
tion. With fine Portrait. 6 vols. crown 8vo 

(Sold only in sets.) 


Memoir of the Rev. J. Lewis Diman. Com- 
piled from his Letters, Journals, and Writings, and 
the recollections of his friends. By CAROLINE 
EAASARDS . - SGGID oc csice ce citer ccccnsasecescoesioes 2.00 


The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Riverside Edition. Edited by Richarp Grant 
Wuirte. With Glossarial, Historical, and Explan- 
atory Notes. A new issue on thinner paper than 
heretofore. Half calf, $18.00. The set, 6 vols. 
Crown 8vo 


The Life of William Henry Channing 
Octavius Brooks FRoTHINGHAM, author of 
** George Ripley.’? With Portrait. Crown 8vo .. 2.00 


Sordello’s Story. Retold in Prose. By ANNIE 


WALL. 16m0, gilt top....- Ce ccccevcccscccscccces 1.00 


Beckonings for Every Day. A Calendar of 


Thought. Arranged by Lucy Larcom. 16mo....1,00 


Roland Blake. A Novel, by S. WEIR MIT- 
cHELL, M. D., author of “‘ In War Time,” etc. 
TOMO... 0 eeereceeeeccsccsrersnssssccessereeseees 1.25 


Applied Christianity. Moral Aspects of Social 
Questions. By WasHinGToN GLADDEN. Uniform 
with ‘‘ The Lord’s Prayer.’’ 16mo, gilt top 


Riverside Literature Series. 

22, 23. Tanglewood Tales. By NaTHANtEL Haw- 
THORNE. Parts I. and II. Each, 16mo, paper 
COVETS «owe ee ne nn ene eee ee te eee tere eee eee eeeesene . 

Tue Same. Bound together in boards. 

24. Washington’s Words. Containing Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Addresses to the Army, at the ex- 

iration of his term as Commander-in-Chief, etc., 
ith Notes 


Calendars for 1887. From the Writings of 
Rosert Browninc, NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 
and also from Emerson, Hotmes, LONGFELLow, 
Loweti, Waittier, and Mrs. WHITNEY, giving 
the Day of the Week upon which each Day of the 
Year will fall, the Days on which the ; Pel is 
Newand Full, Anniversaries of Noted Events, Ec- 
clesiastical and Civil Days, Information respecting 
Postage, etc. On cards (9g by 12 inches), decorated 
in colors. Each 
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DR. CHANNING’S NOTE-BOOK. 


PASSAGES FROM THE UNPUBLISHED Manv- 
SCRIPTS OF WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 
Selected by his Granddaughter, Grace EL- 
LERY CHANNING. 1 vol. 16mo, $1.00. 

These selections cover a great variety of subjects, treated 
with that elevated seriousness and lofty purity of mind by 
which Dr. Channing was distinguished. The controversy 
which once raged about Channing has so far died away 
that all noble men and women eagerly and reverently 
acknowledge his rare nobility, wisdom and sincerity. 
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TWO NEW BOOKS. 


ROBA DI ROMA. 


By Wittram W. Srory. New and revised 
edition. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 


This is one of the best and most interesting of works 
written about Rome. Mr. Story’s long residence there 
enables him to write from full observation of all the dis- 
tinetive features of Roman art, architecture, society, and 
character. This edition has been carefully revised and 
corrected to correspond with the changes in Rome since the 
work was originally written. 


Sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 
MIFFLIN AND COMPANY, Boston. 
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